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INTRODUCTION 

The object of this little book is to attempt to 
arouse among musical readers, more especially 
among the general public of amateurs of music, 
some interest in a great instrument which is very 
little understood even by many professional musi- 
cians; to explain what the organ really is, what 
use should be made of it, what it can do and can- 
not do (the latter point quite as important as the 
former). 

As I am not a professional organist (my early 
desire to pursue that calling having been frustrated 
by the decision of others), I may perhaps be ex- 
cused for the apparent egotism of giving some little 
account of my experience in connection with the 
subject, for those for whom the internal evidence 
of the book is not sufficient. 

The organ has been, I may say, the great passion 
of my life, and my love for it seems to have been 
innate ; I can trace no hereditary explanation of it. 
My grandfather, the Rev. William Horner, who 
was an accomplished amateur landscape painter (of 
which fact the proofs are extant), is said also to 
have been a fine violoncello player — he at all events 
thought it worth while to provide himself with two 
very fine instruments, an Amati and a Betts, and 
it may be presumed, therefore, that he could make 
some use of them ; but I know of no organ-playing 
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ancestor. However it came about, from the earliest 
time I can remember the organ had a mysterious 
attraction for me. In the church I first went to as 
a child (St. George's, Everton, near Liverpool) 
there was, in the churchwarden gallery with the 
lion and the unicorn in front of it, a large and 
massive-toned, though rather coarse, instrument, 
by the old firm of Bewsher and Fleetwood (long 
extinct). This had been built under the direction 
of Dr. Camidge, of York Minister, said to have 
been not much of a pedallist, but making great play 
with his left hand ; for which reason he had the organ 
laid out so that instead of the manual keyboards 

finishing at the usual ^ ~ they were carried 

down to the E below that; with the result, of 
course, of having some unusually large metal Dia- 
pason pipes in the scheme, which were arranged in 
decorative towers on each side of the case. From 
the first time I was taken to church the spectacle 
of those two towers of great gilt pipes " haunted 
me like a passion," and I often trembled with 
excitement, at the close of the service, in anticipa- 
tion of the possible glories of the out-voluntary. 
The organist was, I believe, but a poor creature, 
but he could not prevent the organ sounding big ; 
and I felt that I too must some day make those 
great gilt pipes speak. 

On going to school I got leave for practice on 
the school hall organ as much as I could make 
time for out of lessons, and many a day I gave up 
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my dinner and, taking some sandwiches with me, 
spent the two hours between morning and after- 
noon school in organ practice; and I remember 
practising sometimes in the un warmed hall on frosty 
nights, when the keys were so cold that I had to 
warm my fingers every ten minutes over the gas- 
jet ; but this did not seem to matter in the least. 
Fortunately for me, the school organ, though a 
coarse-toned brute of an instrument, built cheap by 
a second-rate builder, had the great merit (for a 
learner) of being large — three complete keyboards, 
with twelve or fourteen stops on the Great and on 
the Swell Organ, eight or ten on the Choir, and 
(which was unusual in England at that date) a full 
Pedal Organ of seven or eight stops, including a 
1 6-ft. reed ; so that I had the great advantage of 
being accustomed from the first to the feel of a 
large instrument, I think that very important for 
learners, especially the i6-ft, reed on the Pedal 
Organ, which, in a sense, is something like the 
timpani in the orchestra ; if there is a mistake with 
either, every one knows it — ^the player most of all. 
At the age of fifteen I was promoted to playing the 
organ at school prayers, and about that time I had 
the only lessons I ever had — a quarter's lessons 
from a clever young professional organist, himself 
a pupil of Best, who at the end of the quarter 
admitted that he had nothing to teach me about 
organ effect or combination of stops. I needed a 
great deal of practice in regard to execution, but 
the perception of effects of Hmbrey of what may be 
called " scoring " on the organ, seemed to come to 
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me of itself ; I never needed any one to tell me 
what stops to use. 

No boy could have been happier than I was 
during the time when I found myself gradually 
gaining the mastery over Bach's great organ fugues, 
with their difficult pedal parts, not grudging to go 
fifty times over a difficult passage till it went auto- 
matically. What proficiency I attained was the 
result of genuine hard work, for I was not natu- 
rally a facile executant (having taught myself the 
piano without any proper training in the develop- 
ment of the hand) ; but I made it a rule never to 
quit a piece till I had thoroughly mastered it. 
After leaving school I was for many years a church 
organist in one church or another, occasionally 
taking the organ at choral festivals of combined 
choirs, giving often a series of recitals at the church 
to which I was attached, or opening a new organ, 
sometimes of my own designing ; in one instance 
I drew up the scheme of stops for the organ in a 
large parish church, designed and made the work- 
ing drawings for the case, and opened the organ 
with a recital. While living at Liverpool I used 
to make frequent visits to Chester Cathedral, where 
the then organist, Gunton, a good musician and a 
fine cathedral player of the old school, welcomed 
me as a brother in art, and would vacate the organ 
seat at the end of the service for me to play one of 
the Bach fiigues which his large teaching practice 
in the county left him no time to keep up as he 
would have wished. On first coming to London 
I heard of a new organ at a public hall in the 
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ultima Thule of East London, at which Saturday 
evening recitals had been instituted, and offered to 
give them a performance occasionally — an offer 
which was gladly accepted ; but the secretary, who 
seemed to know something of music, looked rather 
blank when he saw the name of Bach in my first 
programme. "They will never listen to Bach 
here," he said. " Well," I said, " let us try, at all 
events." I prudently selected the most bright and 
sparkling of the organ works, the Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor, and the result was a loud and 
decisive encore^ and they had the fugue over again. 
After that it was accepted that Bach's organ music 
was admissible fare for an East-End audience. 

My ambition to have some playing on an organ 
of the largest size was gratified, some little time 
after, in an unexpected manner, owing indirectly 
to the financial difficulties of the Albert Hall pro- 
prietary, who considered that they could not at 
that time afford to keep up the Sunday afternoon 
organ recitals. I was then largely engaged in 
writing for the Builder^ and my good friend George 
Godwin, for so many years editor of that journal, 
was a member of the Council of the Albert Hall. 
I told him that I could undertake to give recitals 
on the organ, provided they would give me up 
the organ for practice for one evening in the week 
during the time the recitals lasted, and that the 
enjoyment of it would be reward enough for me. 
It afterwards came round to me that he recom- 
mended me to the Council in terms which I hope 
I may be excused for quoting, as being what I 
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consider the best compliment I ever had in my life. 
After mentioning the ofFer, he added : " I know 
nothing of organ-playing, but I know a great deal 

of Mr. , and my experience of him is that if 

he says he can do a thing, he can do it." This 
testimony was accepted, and for several years, 
beginning in 1879, ^ ^^^ ^^^ privilege of giving 
Sunday organ recitals at the Albert Hall during 
May, June, and July of each year (my own choice 
of season), with the privilege — perhaps still more 
valued— of having the organ and the great empty 
hall to myself on the Friday or Saturday evening 
previous. There was no public announcement — 
I had no desire to see my name in the papers ; the 
seat-holders all had tickets ; I had as many as I 
wanted to send to my own friends, each admitting 
the bearer " and party " ; those who were pleased 
mentioned it to others; so that while we com- 
menced on the first Sunday in May with an 
audience of some 1500 or so, we ended on the 
last Sunday in July with an audience of 4000 to 
5000. Occasionally a murmur reached me from 
members of the Council, per the secretary, that 
"they never heard anything they knew" in the 
programmes, which I should think was highly 
probable. I suppose they wanted the Hallelujah 
Chorus, or the Soldiers' Chorus from " Faust," or 
Gounod's " Nazareth " (not that I mean to group 
those with the Hallelujah Chorus ; only the latter 
is totally unsuited for the organ). Of course I 
did not keep entirely to the strict school of organ 
music. I interspersed arrangements of pianoforte 
xiv 
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and orchestral music which were more sympathetic 
to the general ear ; but no popular commonplaces. 
And the audiences, at all events, accepted the 
programmes ; they sat through them with atten- . 
tion. I seldom saw any one leave before the end, 
and I had letters sometimes, both from strangers 
and friends, of hearty thanks for the pleasure the 
recitals had afforded them. 

I subjoin here a couple of my old Albert Hall 
programmes, as any one who knows anything of 
organ-playing will understand that to go through 
those programmes on an organ of the iSrst mag- 
nitude implied at least a considerable degree of 
proficiency on the instrument. 

Prelude on the Chorale ** Nun danket 

AUe Herm " Bach 

Concerto No. X (with Cadenza by 

W. T. Best) Handil 

Prelude and Fugue in A minor 
(Vol. 11.) Bach 

Rhapsodie Saint- Saens 

Sonata No. 6 (Chorale with Varia- 
tions — Fuga — ^Andante) Mendelssohn 

Concerto in C minor Handel 

Pastorale Salomi 

Passacaglia and Fugue Bach 

Bourr^e from " Pastor Fido '* Handel 

Lied ohne Worte in D (Book VII T.) Mendelssohn 

Fugue on the Letters of his own Name Bach 

The concerto in the second programme was 
one of six compiled by Best from various instru- 
mental compositions or Handel's, in the same way 
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in which Handel compiled all his own organ 
concertos except the first. The placing of Men- 
delssohn's Sixth Sonata at the end of a programme 
was intended as a little lesson to the audience that 
it is not always necessary to end loud. It will be 
remembered that it ends with a very quiet andante 
movement, which I finished oS pianissimo at the close. 
But the audience could not take it ; they would 
not move till they saw me collect my music and 
leave the organ. I suppose, after all, there is some 
inherent longing in human nature for a loud noise 
at the end of the programme. 

But I hope the reader will see by this little bit 
of autobiography that, though an amateur, I am not 
without some kind of right to claim acquaintance 
with the organ. 

It only remains to mention that I have added to 
the book, as a kind of appendix, a short account 
of my recollections of the most remarkable organist 
of modern times, the late W. T. Best, of whom, in 
his artistic capacity, I knew more, probably, than any 
one else, and who has never since his death received 
any adequate recognition in print. 

ra« rl* S. 

London : August 1909. 

Note. — In reference to the illustration of Cockerell's organ- 
case at Liverpool^ which forms the frontispiece, it should be 
mentioned, in justice to the memory of the architect, that the 
lower portion of the case as he designed it has been hidden 
by the subsequent erection of the chorus seats. The flanking 
towers of pipes rest each on a great carved caryatid figure in 
marble. The whole looked much finer before the erection of 
the seating, 
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THE ORGAN ^ ITS 
POSITION IN MUSICAL ART 

EvBRY one knows that an organ is played by 
means of a keyboard of white and black keys 
exactly similar to those of the pianoforte keyboard, 
except that (for reasons to be explained later) its 
range is shorter than that of the pianoforte key- 
board. But this resemblance to the pianoforte is 
merely superficial. The keyboard has the same 
appearance, but its function in the two instruments 
is essentially different. In striking a pianoforte 
key we impel a hammer, through a delicate inter- 
mediate mechanism, to strike a string which 
vibrates ; and not only the power of the sound 
produced, but to a great extent even its quality, 
depends on the manner in which the key is struck 
— ^in other words, on the " touch " of the player. 
Thus the pianoforte-player has power and quality 
of tone at the command of his own muscular effort, 
and there is a direct relation between his own 
nervous organisation and the effect which he pro- 
duces. But in striking or pressing an organ key 
the player produces only a mechanical effect. He 
opens a valve which admits wind, under a mechani- 
cally regulated pressure, into a pipe containing a 
column of air, defined by the length and diameter 
of the pipe, which is thrown into vibration by the 
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impact of wind at the mouth of the pipe.* The 
quality and strength of the sound produced are 
absolutely fixed and unalterable, and do not de- 
pend in any way on the force exerted in striking 
the key, or on the manner in which it is struck. 
Furthermore, the sound of the pianoforte wire can 
only be sustained for a limited time, and has begun 
to diniinish from the moment the key is struck, 
while the soimd of the organ pipe is maintained 
at the same power for any length of time that the 
key is pressed down. In the pianoforte, again, 
while the string and the sound-board together tend 
to prolong the resonance of the note for a moment 
after the hand is lifted from the key (and it can be 
further prolonged by raising the damper with the 

;)edal), on the organ the sound is cut short abso- 
utely the moment the finger is lifted from the 
key, having been sustained at its full power up to 
that moment. 

Before going any further into the resources of 
the organ, it will be evident at the outset that 
these conditions necessitate a different method of 
handling the keyboard on the two instruments. 
In playing a succession of chords on the pianoforte 
it is generally sufficient to transfer the hand quickly 

* It should be clearly understood that it u not the pipe 
which vibrates and produces the sound, but the column of air 
within the pipe. The function of the pipe is to contain and 
define the column of air to be set in vibration, which is 
analogous to the vibrating string in the pianoforte. The 
larger pipes in an organ can be felt to vibrate to a certain 
extent when sounded, owing to the pulsation of the air against 
their walls ; but that is entirely non-essential. 
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from one position to another, and the slight break 
in the sounds passes unnoticed, being bridged over 
by the resonance of the instrument. But in play- 
ing a succession of chords on the organ such a 
method would leave short but sharply defined 
gaps between the chords, and it is necessary to 
employ a kind of creeping movement of the hand 
from one chord to another, changing fingers fre- 
quently on a key while held down, in order to get 
on to the contiguous key without a break in the 
sound. In playing rapid passages, on the other 
hand (especially in a fugue in quick tetnpo\ a 
slightly staccato touch is necessary to ensure the 
perfectly clean lifting of the finger from one key 
before the next is struck ; otherwise there would 
be want of clearness in definition. It is a common 
idea that a very legato touch is always necessary in 
organ-playing ; but this is a mistake. It is only 
necessary in passages of slow and sustained harmony. 

So far as we have got at present, it will be 
obvious that an organ with one set of pipes only, 
the tone. and power of which cannot be in any way 
modified by the player's touch on the keyboard, 
is a monotonous and totally expressionless instru- 
ment. A sober, passionless music of linked har- 
monies could be realised on it, but nothing more. 
Since the touch will not produce variety of tone, 
we must provide for it in another manner, by 
diflTerent sets of pipes, varying in tone and power, 
all actuated by the same keyboard, and capable of 
being connected or disconnected from it at pleasure. 
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To explain how this is done it is necessary to 
describe briefly what is the system on which wind 
is supplied to the pipes or cut ofF from them. It 
is imnecessary to introduce here illustrations and 
description of organ structure in detail ; these can 
be found in standard works on organ-building. The 
aesthetic of the organ is the subject of these pages ; 
but this cannot be rightly understood without a 
general idea of the manner in which the connection 
between the wind-supply and the pipes is carried out. 
The bellows which supply the wind-power, and 
are the lungs of the instrument, consist of two 
main portions, the feeders and the reservoir or 
receiver. Since the action of a simple bellows is 
intermittent, alternately filling and emptying, it 
is necessary to transform this intermittent pres- 
sure into a continuous one. The feeders are a row 
of comparatively small bellows of the ordinary 
fill-and-empty type, actuated by a crank axle, 
arranged so that while some are filling others are 
emptying. They all deliver the air into the re- 
ceiver, a large oblong chest on the bellows principle, 
but with collapsible sides all round it, and of 
which the top board rises and falls, as it is' full or 
empty, vertically, and with the top always level. 
The top of the receiver is weighted so as to 
compress the air within it, and thus the intermit- 
tent pressure of the feeder bellows is transformed 
into a continuous pressure, which can be made less 
or greater, as desired, by modifying the weight- 
ing of the receiver. The degree to which it is 
weighted is decided by experiment, by noting how 
far the wind-pressure will drive up the water in 
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a siphon-shaped glass tube, the foot of which is 
inserted in one of the orifices where a pipe will 
ultimately be set. A " three-inch " wind — ue.y a 
pressure which drives the water three inches up 
the further leg of the tube — is the most usual now 
for the main portions of an organ. If the pressure 
gives more or less than this the weighting of the 
receiver must be lessened or increased as required. 
From the receiver the wind is carried up in a 
wooden flue to the wind-chest, a low, air-tight case 
which extends the width and length requisite to 
give standing room for the pipes above. On the 
wind-chest is a second shallow box, the sound- 
board, divided from back to front into long narrow 
cavities, equal in number to the number of keys 
on the keyboard, one corresponding to each note 
in the scale, and below each of these cavities is an 
opening from the wind-chest, closed by a hinged 
spring cover called the pallet, which is pulled down 
by a wire when the corresponding key is struck, 
and admits the wind from the wind-chest into the 
cavity of the sound-board. The top or cover of 
the sound-board is made in a double thickness, 
and both covers, the " lower board " and " upper 
board,** are pierced with holes for the passage of 
wind into the foot of each pipe, the feet of the 
pipes being fitted into the holes in the upper coyer, 
but not going through to the lower one. This is 
the reason for the well-known shape of the metal 
organ pipe, with a long, tapering foot. The taper 
foot (A) has nothing to do with the note or pitch 
of the pipe, the sounding length of which is only 
the portion above the mouth or lip of the pipe ; 
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the taper foot is only for fitting into the hole cut 
in the top of the sound-board for it. In very small 




Fic. I. 
A - metal pipe, and section of foot to larger scale, 
B" wooden pipe, and section of foot. 

pipes for the higher notes the foot forms the 
greater part of the length of the pipe, but has no 
influence on the pitch. With the wooden pipes, 
which are nearly always made square in section, 
the bottom of the pipe is filled up with a square 
piece, into the middle of which a turned circiUar 
tube of wood is inserted, with a bevelled end to 
fit into the hole in the top of the sound-board. 
6 
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Now, supposing we have a keyboard with ten 
"stops" on it — i.e.y ten different pipes to each 
note, all standing over the same cavity of the 
sound-board — ^pulling down the pallet would admit 
the wind to all the ten pipes connected with it. 
But between the two covers of the sound-board are 
a series of ten strips of hard wood running longi- 
tudinally from end to end of the sound-board, 
sliding in grooves formed for them, and capable 
of being moved two or three inches one way or 
the other by means of the draw-stop handles 
placed at the side of the keyboard, and controll- 
able by the player. These are also pierced with 
holes corresponding, when the stop is "drawn," 
with the holes in the sound-board and the feet of 
the pipes, and they act on the principle of a hit- 
or-miss ventilator. When the player pushes in 
the draw-stop handle the slip of wood in con- 
nection is moved so that the holes pierced in it no 
longer correspond with those in the two covers of 
the soimd-board, and the wind is thus cut off from 
all the pipes belonging to that "stop." Hence 
the name "stop," applied to the combination of 
pipes representing one special character or Hmbre. 
The word "stop" is loosely applied, for con- 
venience, to the handles by which the player 
moves the slides ; they are more properly the 
" draw-stop handles." The actual " stops " are the 
slips of wood which act in stopping the wind from 
entering that combination of pipes. 

The annexed diagram, representing the plan of 
the pipes of one octave of our imaginary ten-stop 
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organ, will make the position clearer (the names 
and the character of the various stops will be 
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Fig. 2. — Plan of one Octave of Pipes of a Ten-stop Organ* 

explained further on). In this diagram each row 
of pipes from front to back represents the same 
key on the keyboard and ten different qualities of 
sound ; each row, read from side to side, represents 
so many different keys on the keyboard, all of the 
same quality of sound — in other words, belonging 
to the same stop. In actual practice the pipes of 
one stop are often not placed in a straight line, but 
on a zigzag plan, to save space ; but the principle 
is the same. 
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Thus we see how the wind, forced into the 
wind-chest under pressure, is controlled and dis- 
tributed so that the player can admit it, by pressure 
on the key, to any cross-rank of pipes he chooses, 
and by operating the draw-stop handles to any 
longitudinal row of pipes he chooses. As Milton 
puts it, 

From one blast of wind 
To many a row of pipes the sound-board breathes. 

It is of the greatest importance that the bellows 
should be of ample size, to afford a plentiful 
supply of wind in comparison with the largest 
demand that can be made by the instrument — a 
point very often neglected, from a false economy in 
respect of space or funds, or both. Most of our 
orcUnary church organs are under-winded, to the 
great detriment of the effect in passages where the 
tull power of the organ is employed, especially 
where these happen to include a long holding-note 
on the pedals, which sucks out more wind than 
the bellows can adequately supply without con- 
tinual pumping ; leading, in the case of hand-blown 
bellows, to a shaking of the wind, as if the instru- 
ment were gasping for breath. That an organ 
should have good lungs is one of the first desi- 
derata in organ-building. 

But so far we are only dealing with one key- 
board, or " manual," * and as several stops have to 

* In organ phraseology the keyboards played on by the 
hands are called *' manuals," to distinguish them from the 
pedal keyboard, played by the feet. 
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be shut in or pvilled out to obtain a contrast 
between forte and pianCy it is obvious that we are 
still very much restricted in regard to changes of 
effect, especially when it is desired to pass sud- 
denly from loud to soft or the reverse. At an early 
period in the history of organ-building, therefore, 
it must have been perceived that there would be 
an advantage in having more than one manual, 
which would not only allow of sudden changes 
from loud to soft, but of change in quality of 
tone, by having stops of different character on the 
different manuals. The most usual arrangement 
in organs of average size is, and has been ever 
since Germany first developed organ-builcUng and 
organ-playing into a great art some two centuries 
ago, to have three manuals, the middle one being 
for the loud organ, the upper for an organ some- 
what of the same character, but lighter in tone, and 
the lower one for quite soft stops and for stops to 
produce special effects more or less in imitation of 
separate instruments— clarionet stop, flute stop, &c. 
In Germany these are respectively named Haupt- 
Manual^ Oberwerk^ and PosiHv or Positif. The two 
first names explain themselves ; the apparent history 
of the third is rather curious. In early days there 
were small organs of a few pipes only, which could 
easily be carried about, and were thence called Por- 
tatifSy to distingxiish them from the larger, but (from 
our present point of view) still very small, organs 
which were built for and fixed in one position, 
and thence called Positifs. When the larger three- 
manual organs came to be built, the organ corre- 

lO 
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spending to the lower keyboard, which in the older 
three-manual organs was often built with a separate 
small organ-case in front of the main mass of the 
instrument (perhaps mainly for decorative reasons), 
so much resembled the earlier PosiHf orgsms that it 
got that name ; and thus, from originally meaning 
the larger type of organ, the word came to mean 
the smaller and lighter portion of the instrument. 
In England the corresponding names for the three 
manuals are Greas Organ^ Swell Orgatiy and Choir 
Organ. The latter was probably so called because 
its lighter sounds served best to accompany the 
choin The swell organ, which was the invention 
of an English builder, Jordan, early in the eigh- 
teenth century, and was not in use in German 
organs until much later, derives its name from the 
fact that the pipes are placed in a closed box, with 
a shutter which can be opened by a lever worked 
by the foot of the player, so as to swell out or 
diminish the sound. Ther early swell organs were 
small afHiirs, and the shutter was one working 
vertically, like a sash window ; but this was long 
since improved into a Venetian type of shutter, 
which is more effectual, besides being easier and 
quieter in working. In modern English and 
French organs the swell organ has developed into a 
very important feature in the instrument. Whether 
its use (and occasional misuse) has been altogether 
an aesthetic advantage is a point that may be 
touched upon later. The English Great Organ 
and Choir Organ are arranged on much the same 
lines as the German Haupt-Manual and Positiv. 

II 
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But we have said nothing as yet of the pedal 
ongan, which in more than one sense is the very 
lire of the organ and of organ music. As the swell 
is an entirely English invention, so the pedal key- 
board, with its accompanying pipes, is an entirely 
German invention. At the very time when Bach 
was composing and playing his great fugues and 
preludes and toccatas, with a separate pedal part, 
and even brilliant solo passages, cadenzas for the 
pedal (which he was said to play as fast with his 
feet as others could with their hands), the organs 
on which Handel, in London, extemporised and 
played his concertos had no pedal-board ; or at 
the most there might be occasionally four or five 
pedal-keys, giving the notes most likely to be useful 
in sustaining a long bass note sometimes, on the 
tonic or dominant of the scale ; perhaps the notes 
C, D, F, G, and A, providing for "pedal points " in 
the keys most used then for organ music ; and 
these keys would probably have no special pipes 
attached to them : they would only pull down a 
key on the manual. The idea of separate execu- 
tion of passages on a pedal-board with a complete 
scale developed very slowly in England. We were 
more than a century behind the Germans in this 
department of organ-playing, and in the earlier 
part of last century an organ with a complete 
pedal-board was commonly referred to as having 
"German pedals." At the present day the best 
English players are probably better pedallists than 
the Germans, being assisted not a little in the art 
by the superior English mechanism ; but this 

12 
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development goes little further back than the last 
half-century. 

The great gain from the addition of the pedal 
organ, it has been observed, is twofold. In the 
first place, it adds immensely to the weight and 
dignity of the total effect of the organ. For the 
pedal-stops are an octave lower than the corre- 
sponding stops on the manual ; they carry down the 
scale of the manual to a lower octave, and the 
larger and more important of the pedal-stops are, 
besides, proportionally larger in scale and heavier 
in tone than those of the corresponding stops on 
the manual. Any one who wishes to appreciate 
the immense difrerence which this makes in the 
grandeur and majesty of effect of the organ may 
do so by getting a player to play a few chords on 
the full organ* with the pedal-keys merely coupled 
to the manual, but with the pedal-stops shut off, 
and then the same passage with the pedal-stops 
drawn, and he will be left in no doubt whatever as 
to the importance of the pedal organ in the total 
effect. And this is why the manual keyboard on 
the organ, as remarked above, is of shorter compass 
thah the pianoforte keyboard. The organ manual 
keyboard almost invariably, in modern organs, 

ends in the bass at '^ ; the pedal keyboard 



• The ** full organ " means^ in modern phrase, the great 
organ with all the stops drawn. The term ** organo pleno," 
sometimes found in Bach's organ music, probably had not the 
same meaning ; it probably meant '' all the organ " — />., all the 
resources of the three manuals. 
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supplies the octave below, and the lower notes on 
the manual would, in general, be of little use to 
the player. The old compass of the manuals was 



« 



It is now always at least up to 



, sometimes to the A above that, and some 



m 

modern concert organs go up to the high C ; but 
these high notes are very screamy, and are never 
required in classical organ music. The pedal 
compass in England used, till rather recently, to 

be usually "^~ ' (written the same as for the 

manuals, but sounding an octave lower), but is 

now more usually up to ^iE=j and occasionally 

up to HiiEz: ^ and ought to be so always; that 

upper G is often exceedingly useful. Bach prob- 
ably had a pedal scale up to the F on some 
(or some one) of the organs he played on, as he 
has written a pedal solo up to that note in one of 
his greatest compositions (the Toccata in F), but 
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it could hardly have been common at that date, 
even in Germany,* 

The pkving of passages of considerable rapidity 
with the feet is not by any means so difficult of 
attainment as is sometimes supposed. It is done 
either with the toe of each foot, crossing over, or 
with the heel and toe of one foot, or a combina- 
tion of both methods, according to circumstances. 
The scale of C, for instance, in quick time, would 
be plajred thus (t standing for toe, h for heel, the 
right foot marked above the stave, the left below) : 



Ex. X. j§ 




the scale of E thus : 



Ex. 2. g}>y> a 




With the German organs of Bach's day, when the 
pedal-keys were certdnly heavier in touch and prob- 
ably more widely spaced than on modern organs, 
it IS probable that the toe-over-toe system was 
employed as far as possible. On a modern English 



^ 



• Bach once writes ^^ for the pedal (in a prelude on the 

chorale '*In dolci Jubilo*'), but it may be doubted whether 
he had the note on any pedal organ of that date. Bach some- 
times wrote for what be would like to have had rather than 
for what he had, 

15 
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organ, where, owing to mechanical improvements, 
the pedal touch is much lighter, many players 
would probably play the first bar of the subject of 
Baches concert fugue in D (Ex. 3) as in No. i,but 



Ksc 3. 



A lUgro, 

II T H 



H T H 



H T H 



H T H 




the No. 2 methodj'though it involveslmore muscular 
exertion, is more firm and even, espiecially on large 
organs with a very powerful pedal, where (as with 
the drums in an orchestra) the slightest inequality 
in the stroke is prominently felt. 

It may interest the reader to have a specimen of 
the kind of display solo for pedals which Bach would 
insert in the organ pieces in his earlier manner (in 
his later days he put aside these vanities). This is 
the concluding portion only of a whole page of 
pedal solo : 
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The eiFect of such a passage depends almost en- 
tirely on the great scale and weight of sound of the 
pedal of a large organ ; on a small organ or on the 
pianoforte the effect is nothing. This may seem a 
very elaborate passage to be executed by the feet, but 
it is really not difficult, even at a pretty high speed. 
The difficulty of pedal-playing consists not in the 
execution of solo passages like the above, but in at- 
tending to the pedal part along with the hands, and 
keeping it independent of them. Beginners always 
find a tendency to let the feet follow the left hand, 
and it requires a good deal of practice to get over this. 

The reader is now in a position to appreciate 
pretty well the general natxire of the means which 
the orwn-player has at his disposal for the produc- 
tion of musical effect and expression. Unlike the 
pianist, who has an instrument that is closely in 
touch with his own nervous organisation, which 
will alter the power and the quality of its tone in 
obedience to his touch on the keys, the organ- 
player sits beforje a keyboard by which he can only 
control and set in action a complicated mechanism 
which produces the effects he wishes for, but pro- 
duces them by a process which is one remove, 
as we may say, from his own nervous organisation, 
and on which he can impress nothing directly as 

B 17 
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the immediate result of any delicacy or individuality 
of touch. He may strike the keys hard or softly ; 
they will only give the quality and the power which 
the preparea mechanism of the stops allows. That 
is one reason why the best and most accomplished 
organ-playing seldom arouses that excitement in an 
audience which is aroused by brilliant execution 
on the pianoforte ; without the audience exactly 
knowing why, it is felt that the performance is 
less of a display of personal verve and emotion on 
the part of the player than is the case with pianoforte- 
playing. Added to this, of course, is the fact that 
organ-playing, and the kind of music most suited 
to the organ, appeals less to the emotional element 
in an audience and more to the intellectual and 
reflective element ; * for I hope every reader will 
by this time have perceived that the music which 
can be best and most effectively performed on the 
type of instrument we have been describing must 
be radically different from that which can be best 
and most effectively performed on the pianoforte. 
This is a point, however, to be more fully con- 
sidered when we speak of Organ Music. But 
if the organ, in comparison with the pianoforte, 
has limitations in regard to emression, it has the 
advantage over the latter of a far greater range of 
power, n-om the faintest pianissimo to the "thunder- 
music," as Tennyson called it, which shakes a great 

* Beethoven, though he never composed anything for the 
organ, regarded it as the king of instruments, and said that an 
organ-player who was master of his instrument was the greatest 
of virtuofi-^the old phrase for an accomplished executant. 
I8 
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building ; and it has also the invaluable power, in 
harmonic progressions, of sustaining a note as long 
as may be required without any diminution of its 
intensity. Hence it is really the only instrument 
on which full effect can be given to passages where 
a discord is formed by a note sustained from a pre- 
ceding concord ; and progressions of prepared and 
resolved discords in slow time, which on the piano- 
forte can only be, as it were, inadequately sketched 
out, are heard on the organ in all their fulness and 
completeness. This sustaining power of the organ 
is nowhere more grandly illustrated than in the 
holding on of one long note on the pedals through 
many bars, as Bach sometimes delights to use it ; 
working downwards by a series of figured passages 
till he comes to the low note, tonic or dominant, 
as the case may be, on which he elects to rest, and 
then proceeds deliberately to build upon it through 
half a page or more, as on a firm and rock-like 
foundation. 

Having now got the general idea of what the 
organ is, and what is the nature of its capabilities, 
we may go a little into detail, by giving a scheme 
of stops for a typical organ of average size, and 
explaining the character and uses of the various 
stops. We will say we are going to build an organ 
of fifty stops, with three manuals and pedal. We are 
not bound precisely to any list of stops ; there are 
some that must always be there, there are others 
which are more or less optional ; but that given 
here would be a good and a fairly typical scheme. 

19 
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What will probably at once strike the reader un- 
acquainted with the organ, in looking through the 
annexed list of stops, will be that he is in the pre- 
sence of a jargon of unfamiliar names, not known 
in connection with any other department of music — 
"Gamba," ** Sesquialtera," "Gemshorn," "Spitz- 
fl6te," &c.-^mingled with the femiliar names of 
well-known orchestral instruments : " Trumpet," 
" Violoncello," " Flute," &c. That these latter in- 
dicate an attempt at imitation of the orchestral instru- 
ments named is obvious enough ; but what, he will 
ask, are the others, and where did they get their 
outlandish names ? Have the organ-builders, like 
Holofernes, '^ been at a great feast of languages and 
stolen the scraps," that they have invented this 
nomenclature, mingled of Greek, Latin, German, 
French, and English ? Well, the organ language grew 
up, like languages in general, by a kind of automatic 
selection. " Diapason," the name of the most im- 
portant class of stop in the organ, which implies that 
which runs through everything, is not strictly appli- 
cable to the function of the stop so called, which is 
in fact the basis of organ tone. Dryden uses it in its 
more correct etymological sense in the " Ode on St. 
Cecilia*s Day" (so gloriously set to music by Handel) : 

From Harmony^ from heavenly Harmony 
This universal frame began ; 
Thro' all the compass of the notes it ran. 
The diapason closing full in man. 

Here "diapason" is used in the original signi- 
fication of the word — ^the whole scale of notes, to 
which the various products of creation arc com- 

20 



SPECIFICATION FOR ORGAN OF FIFTY STOPS, 
WITH THREE MANUALS AND PEDAL 



Great Organ 

1. Bourdon . .16 ft. tone 

2. Open Diapason 8 

3. Small Open Diapason 8 

4. Gamba 8 

5. Stopped Diapason. 8 „ tone 

6. Principal . . 4 

7. Flute . . . 4 

8. Twelfth 

9. Fifteenth . . a 

10. Sesqoialtera (2 ranks) 

11. Mixture (3 ranks) 

12. Trumpet • 8 

13. Clarion . . 4 



Choir Organ 






s» 



»s 






27. Geigen Principal . 

28. Lieblich Gedact • 

29. Dulciana . • 8 

30. Vox Angelica 8 

31. Viol d'Amour . 8 

32. Clarabella . . 8 

33. Harmonic Flute . 4 

34. Gemshorn . . 4 

35. Lieblich Gedact • 4 

36. Piccolo Harmonique 2 

37. Como di Bassetto . 8 

38. Orchestral Oboe . 8 



8 ft. 
8 9t tone 



n 

9, tone 
tone 



n 
n 



n 



Stoilt Organ 

14. Bourdon 

15. Open Diapason 

16. Stopped Diapason . 

17. Salicional 

18. SpitzflSte 

19. Dulciana 

20. Fifteenth 

21. Flageolet 

22. Contra-Oboe 

23. Oboe . 

24. Cornopean 

25. Clarion 

26. Vox Humana 



16 ft. tone 

8 „ 
8 „ tone 

8„ 

4 » 

4 » 

^ » 
16 „ 

8 
8„ 

4 n 
8n 



9> 



TeM Organ 

39. Sub-bass 

40. Open Diapason 

41. Bourdon 

42. Violone 

43. Principal 

44. Violoncello 
4$. Flute Bass 

46. Fifteenth 

47. Mixture (5 ranks) 

48. Contra-Fagotto 

49. Trombone . 

50. Posaune • 



32 ft. tone 
16 „ 

16 f^ tone 
16 

8 

8 

8 

4 



16 

16 

8 



99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

99 
9f 
99 



Between ff. 20 ami 21 • 
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pared, the list "closing in man/* But in the sense 
in which it is applied on the organ it means the 
tone which is the foundation of the whole. Other 
names have arisen from different causes ; from th6 
make of the pipe, or from an attemot to indicate 
its special quality. Thus the " SpitznOte " {anglici 
" spire-flute "), so called because the pipes taper 
upward and are smaller at the top than the bottom, 
was a German invention, and English builders 
took over the German name when they adopted 
it. Or a builder invents, say, a flute-like stop of 
peculiarly broad and suave tone, and must have a 
name to identify it by, and so he calls it " Clara- 
bella," which vaguely indicates the nature of the 
tone. In these various ways the nomenclature of 
the stops has been evolved ; and these stops, with 
their various names and qualities, are like so many 
diflFerent instruments in an orchestra, all controlled 
by bne player instead of by so many separate 
players. But the organ differs from the orchestra 
in the fact that its constituent stops are arranged 
on no rigidly fixed system. An orchestra in Berlin 
or Paris is the same as an orchestra in London ; 
a symphony by any composer is written for certain 
specified instruments, which are the same where- 
ever it is performed. But although the main lines 
on which the stops are laid out on the Great and 
Swell Manuals are pretty much the same in organs 
of the same size, even here the arrangement will 
difier in details ; and on the Choir Manual you 
never know what stops you may or may not find ; 
it is a nutter of the inaividual taste or the organ- 

21 
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builder, or of the organist under whose direction 
the specification is drawn up ; and even stops 
of the same name will vary somewhat in quality 
and in balance and proportion of tone, according 
to the idiosyncrasy of the organ-builder. Hence, 
although the fifty-stop organ given here is a fairly 
typical one, another organ of fifty stops may differ 
from it in various details, and some combinations 
which are satisfactory on one organ may be un- 
satisfactory or vmattainable on another. Hence it 
is impossible to " score " organ music for a fixed 
and unchanging arrangement of stops, as orchestral 
compositions are scored for a fixed number of in- 
struments. Special stops or combinations, likely 
to be found in all large organs, may be indicated 
for special passages ; but beyond this the player 
has to rely a good deal on his own judgment, and 
may, by way of experiment, play the same piece 
different ways at different times, according as his 
fency or feeling leads him. Each large organ is 
a separate work of art, and to a certain extent a 
separate problem to the player. 

Next to the odd names of the stops, the reader 
who is new to the subject will probably be puzzled 
by the definition " i6 ft," « 8 ft.," « 4 ft.," oppo- 
site to them. And this leads us to a new point 
in regard to the constitution of the orran. It has 
been said that as we cannot produce differences in 
intensity or character of tone by means of touch, 
as in the pianoforte, we must supply this by the 
use of stops louder or softer, or of different 
qualities of tone. But more than this is required. 
22 
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We cannot obtain anything like brightness or bril- 
liancy of effect by stops which are all of the same 
pitch. We must have some that sound an octave, 
or two octaves, higher than the written note, if 
we are to get anything like brilliancy. An organ 
composed of stops, however many and however 
varied in tone, which all sounded in the same 
octave as the written note, would be a very dull 
and heavy instrvmient. This is mainly owing to 
the great difference between sound mechanically 
produced, by merely admitting wind through a 
valve, and sound directly influenced by the player's 
touch. The sharp striking of the keys in a forte 
passage on the pianoforte produces a kind of dang 
of harmonies or overtones from the string which 
adds greatly to the brightness of the effect ; but 
no such result is possible on the organ ; you may 
strike the keys as hard as you like, but you merely 
open valves with the same force of wind-pressure 
as usual. The desired brilliancy must be obtained 
by stops at a higher pitch, and this pitch is in- 
dicated by the affix « 4 ft.," " 2 ft.," &c. A pipe 
of about 8 ft. in sounding length {i.e.y 8 ft. above 

the mouth of the pipe) gives the note ^ > 

sounded as written.* This is taken as the unit 
of pitch ; and thus an 8-ft. stop means a stop 
which sounds as written. A pipe of half the 

• We may say ** about 8 ft.," as the width of the pipe slightly 
influences the pitch. Like bells, organ-pipes scarcely ever come 
to exactly the true note out of the maker's hands ; they have 
to be tuned up afterwards. 

23 
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length gives the octave above ; a 4-ft. stop is 
therefore a stop which when you strike ^^^ 



sounds ^^5, and a 2-ft. stop one which when 
you strike ^'* sounds ^' ^ . Stops which 

-^- — 

thus sound a different note from the one written 
are classified as " mutation stops." Some of their 
special uses, apart from their general use in pro- 
ducing brilliancy of effect, will be touched upon 
when we come to the consideration of organ effect. 
For the present we will go back to our 50-stop organ, 
and explain the nature of the stops on the list. 

No. I, Bourdon, it will be observed, is marked, 
not " 1 6 ft.," but " 1 6 ft. fone.'' This means that 
it is composed of pipes stopped at the top, which 
are only of 8 ft. standard of length, but which 
sound an octave lower than an open 8-ft. stop. 
Stopping up the top of a pipe has the effect of 
doubling the pulsating length of the column of 
air, turning it back on itselt, as it were, and caus- 
ing a pipe of 8 ft. length to give the sound of a 
i6-ft. pipe — Le.y an octave lower in pitch, but of 
a subdued and muffled quality of tone. The 
special value, in the total effect, of these stopped 
pipes is that they give additional weight of tone 
without much additional noise; they are a kind 
of binding element in relation to the other stops, 
pervading the mass of tone without being pro- 
minently heard. Except to produce special effects 
(to be named afterwards), the i6-ft. Bourdon on 
24 
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the maniial would only be Used when most of the 
other stops are drawn, in forte or fortissimo pas- 
sages. Its general use is to givd more weight of 
tone to the Full Organ, and to render the high 
notes less thin and hard in effect; the listener 
hears the fuller effect of tone without being con- 
scious how it is produced. In still larger organs a 
1 6-ft. Open Diapason is often inserted instead of the 
Stopped Bourdon, or in addition to it. The latter 
is better, for the Bourdon is too valuable a stop 
to lose, and the 1 6-ft:. Open could only be admis- 
sible in combination with the full power of the 
organ ; it would be too assertive otherwise. The 
Stopped Diapason, 8 ft. tone (No. 5), is inserted 
for the same reason, to be plaved with the Open 
Diapasons, the tone of which would otherwise 
sound somewhat hard. It is a very soft stop, and 
is not heard as a separate tone by the listener, but 
he would find out at once if it was shut off. 

The Open Diapasons are the foundation of the 
whole organ tone, and if they are a failure the 
whole organ is a failure ; they represent the 
characteristic organ tone in its purest form. Their 
tone should be broad and full, though not so loud 
as to produce the impression of being noisy ; there 
should be a repose of tone about them. The two 
can always be used together ; the smaller one is for 
use alone (always along with the Stopped Diapason), 
when a quieter Diapason tone is required. 

The Gamba (No. 4) derives its name from the 
Viol di Gamba, as it is supposed to represent to 
some degree the peculiar tone of that instrument. 

25 
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It is really a kind of smaller Diapason of thinner 
tone, and with the lip of the pipe manipulated so 
as to give it a rather reedy and nasal tone (this is at- 
tained mainly by cutting the opening above the lip of 
the pipe a good deal higher than in the Diapasons). 
The Gamba is not supposed to be used in general 
with the Diapasons — ^the two tones tend to neutralise 
each other ; it is rather for use by itself as a con- 
trasting tone, and when well made affords a most 
effective tone for passages in slow harmony or for 
melodies of what may be called a violoncello cha- 
racter. It blends with the Full Organ, however, 
adding its quota to the weight of 8-ft. or unison tone 
which is necessary to the balance of the whole. 

The Principal is a pure Diapason tone, an octave 
higher. In German organ nomenclature, indeed, 
the name ** Principal" is given to what we call 
the Diapason ; quite logically, since it is the prin- 
cipal stop on the organ ; but the name has for 
some reason been applied differently in England. 
It is suitable for one reason, viz., that the Prin- 
cipal is the stop on which the tuning is first laid 
out, the other stops being all tuned from it. Of 
course, the Principal cannot be used without the 
Diapasons below it ; " Diapasons and Principal " 
constitute the " mf'^ of the Great Manual. A 4-ft. 
Flute stop,thoiigh not indispensable on this manual, 
is a very usenil addition for combination with 
the Diapasons (or with small Open Diapason and 
Stopped Diapason) in passages of a light and bright 
character, in which this combination is very effective, 
the flute tone seeming to float above the Diapason. 

The Fifteenth, as its name implies, is a stop 
26 
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which sounds two octaves above the note struck, 
and gives further brightness and power of tone. 
Between this and the Principal comes the Twelfth, 
which sounds a twelfth above the note struck — ue.y 

when ^"it" is struck it sounds ^ J ; and here 

we have the first introduction to a system peculiar to 
the organ, and which has been violently assailed 
by some modern critics. In regard to the Twelfth, 
it has to be remarked that in stringed instruments 
this " harmonic " is always present, and is often 
very clearly perceptible to the ear if listened for, 
and the quality of the tone in such instruments is 
partially due to the presence of these harmonic 
overtones. The Twelfth, which is a light stop of 
not very prominent tone, fills up the gap between 
the Principal and the Fifteenth, and is never used 
without the Fifteenth to cover it. It is not really 
heard to any disturbing extent, only its effect is 
heard in producing a fuller tone. This idea is 
carried further in the two stops called Sesquialtera 
and Mixture, which are both of the same class, and 
might both be called " Mixtures " ; both of them 
give a two-part or a three-part chord firom very 
small, shrill pipes in the upper region of the scale. 

Thus when ^c J is struck the Sesquialtera and 




Mixture may give, say, / L — — '- (the composi- 



tion of the Mixtures varies according to the practice 
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of dilFerent builders) ; or there may be only one 

Mixture, giving ' ^.pr .* When it is realised 

that in playing the chord ^ p you have the com- 
mon chords of C major, E major, and G major all 
sounding together in the Mixtures, this seems 
startling enough in theory. Berlioz, in his "Trait6 
d*Orchestration," has spoken of it with the greatest 
contempt as a barbarism, and some modern theorists 
seem inclined to follow him. Berlioz, however, 
knew and cared very little about the organ ; and 
the answer to all such criticism is — solvitur ambu- 
lando. The system was evolved, by the German 
organ-builders who created the organ, from their 
own practical experience of what was wanted to 
give the instrument its fullest effect ; just as the 
shape of the violin, which is inexplicable on any 
purely scientific theory, was evolved by the prac- 
tical experience of the great violin-makers. Of 
course, the Mixtures are never used or intended to 
be used except when all the stops below them are 
drawn. The unison tone is predominant ; the 
effect only of the Mixtures is heard in producing 
a bright " clang," analogous to the effect of the 
harmonics in the orchestra or on the piano. 

• As we go up in the scale the Mixtures have to " break " — 
i./., to start over again an octave lower — otherwise the Mixture 
pipes for the higher notes would become too small to be made 
or to be audible. 
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Theorists may say what they like, but the feet 
remains that the effect of the Full Organ without 
Mixtures is dull, and that something is wanted to 
brighten it up, which is supplied by the Mixtures. 
And a theory which assumes that all the great 
German organ - builders, from Silbermann to 
Schultze, have been wrong for more than two cen- 
turies back, and did not understand their business, 
is ipso facto " suspect.' * Bach, the greatest harmonist 
of all time, played on organs containing Mixtures ; 
and though Bach was one of the most progressive 
of musicians, and strongly opposed the then preva- 
lent system of tuning organs by unequal tempera- 
ment,* there is no record of his having raised any 
objection to the use of Mixture stops, as, with his 
exceedingly polemical temperament, he certainly 
wovdd have done had he entertained such objection. 

* Owing to the imperfection of our written musical scale, 
instruments with fixed tones, like the organ and pianoforte, 
can never be completely in tune. E,g,y if G^ is tuned as a 
perfect third to the £ below it, when the same note is used as 
At? it will be too flat to make a perfect third to the C above 

it ; the third T ^'Fl? "" will be what is called '' stilted,'* a larger 



interval than it ought to be. Owing to the sustained character 
of organ sounds, this imperfection is much more perceptible on 
the organ than on the pianoforte, and the old ^ unequal tem- 
perament " system of organ-tuning (only displaced a generation 
or two back) was to lay out the tuning so as to be correct in 
the keys most used, and throw all the imperfections into keys 
supposed to be less necessary. On this system the key of Ab 
became almost unusable, and there is a story that Bach once 
drove Silbermann, the great organ-builder, out of the church 
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What sort of organ this modern notion of the 
iniquity of Mixtures and " mutation stops " (j.e.y 
stops which sound a diiFerent note from the written 
one) is likely to lead to is exemplified by the 
specification of an organ recently built for an im- 
portant school chapel ; the organ being built under 
the direction of an eminent organist. This is the 
list of stops in the Great Organ : 



Bourdon 


• 


• • • < 


1 6 ft. tone 


Open Diapason 
Open Diapason 
Hohl Flute 


• • • • 

(small) 

• • • • 


. 8„ 
, 8„ 
, 8„ 


Principal . 

Flute 

Piccolo 


• 
• 
• 


• • • 1 

• • • 1 

• • • « 


4» 
4» 

2» 


Trumpet . 


• 


• • • « 


. 8„ 



From the Full Organ of that instrument the cha- 
racteristic organ tone would be entirely absent. 
With the Trumpet stop the trumpet tone would 
be predominant ; without it a hooting flute tone 
would predominate. Such a composition as the 
Finale to Mendelssohn's First Organ Sonata, for 
instance, could not be played on it with any effect ; 
with the Trumpet stop it would be conjfused and 
heavy in effect ; without the Trumpet it would be 
weak. The only thing this organ would be good for 
would be for organ music of the French School, 

by preluding in that key on one of Silbermann's own organs, 
by way of a practical argument against unequal temperament. 
The late Dr. Wesley, who was a very conservative musician, 
insisted on Willis's great organ at Liverpool being tuned on the 
unequal temperament system, with the result that it had to be 
entirely retuned some years after, at considerable cost. 
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which is a bad school. For Bach and Mendelssohn 
(the best organ composer after Bach) it would be 
futile. 

The last two stops on our Great Organ, Trumpet 
and Clarion, the character of which is sufficiently 
indicated by their names, introduce us to a class 
of stop essentially distinct from those previously 
spoken of, in that the sound is obtained in a per- 
fectly different manner, and is of a radically different 
character. As was before remarked, the sound of 
the ordinary organ pipe is produced by the vibration 
of the column of air within the pipe, and its pitch 
is defined mainly by the length of the pipe. The 
manner in which this column of air is set vibrating 
seems to have been the result of experiment rather 
than theory. The pipe is nearly closed at the 
lower edge of the mouth by a plate which is bevelled 
on the iront edge, and leaves only a narrow slit 
between its edge and the lower lip of the pipe 
(see section or pipe foot on p. 6), The wind 
driven in through this slit forms a thin sheet 
covering the mouth of the pipe and impinging 
against the upper lip, and apparently it is the 
oscillation of this sheet of wind which sets the 
column of air in the pipe vibrating. The bevelled 
edge of the plate (called the " language ") has a 
series of little nicks cut in it, without which, experi- 
ence has shownj the pipe will not give a clear and 
decisive sound ; but no organ-builder, as far as I 
know, can tell you why this is. The height of the 
opening or mouth of the pipe has a certain influence 
on the quality pf the soimd ; if it is cut high the 
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speech of the pipe becomes slower and rather 

reedy in tone, as in the stops of the class to which 

the Gamba belongs. 

But all pipes of which the sound is produced 
on this principle are classed 
under the general name of 
flue pipes. Those of the 
class to which the Trumpet 
and Clarion belong (the 
two remaining stops in our 
Great Ot^;an scheme) are 
called reed pipes ; and the 
collective stops composed 
of these two classes of pipes 
are known respectively as 
" flue stops " and *' reed 
stops," or " reeds." In 
the reeds the characteristic 
sound is produced, and the 
pitch of the note deter- 
mined, not by the -wbra- 
tion of the column of ^ in 
^ the pipe, but by the beating 
^•°- 3- of a spring metal tongue 

C - block of reed-pipe. against a metal bed or 

? " w*^v "«'!. ""f^ .. " block " (C), to which one 
E - Wilhi's " fly-wheel. . r -^ - c j i 

F - reed-pipe, .howing «"d °f " '« ^''^'^ ^<=?""g 
"boot" aad wife for the Other end free to Vibrate 
toning. with the action of the wind 

on it. The pressure of wind 
once decided on, the pitch of the note is deter- 
mined by the rapidity of beating of the tongue, 
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which is in proportion to its striking length. It is 
tuned by means of a wire clip pressing on the tongue 
near the heel, which can be moved upwards or down- 
wards so as to shorten or lengthen the striking length 
of the tongue, and consequently change its rate of 
vibration.* The reed is confined within a cylindrical 
receptacle called the "boot,** from which rises a pipe 
of conical shape (see Fig. 3), which is roughly pro- 
portionate in length to the pitch of the note sounded 
by the reed. But the function of these pipes is 
quite different from that of the length of the pipe 
above the mouth of a flue pipe. There the length 
of the pipe defines the pitch of the note ; in the 
reed pipe the pipe only gives resonance and body 
to the note produced by the tongue of the reed ; 
in fact its function is exactly the same as that of 
the trumpet-shaped mouth of a gramophone. 

Reeds are difficult to make well, and difficult to 
keep in tune ; in old organs, and those by inferior 
makers, the reeds are always the weak point. The 
late Mr. Willis made splendid reed stops, of won- 
derfully even and brilliant tone, and he showed me 
himself the beautiful little contrivance (E, Fig. 3) 

* The flue pipes, it may be here mentioned, are tuned by 
means of metal cones, like extinguishers. When the pipe is to 
be sharpened the cone is struck sharply into the top of the 
pipe, point downwards, whereby the top edge of the pipe is 
bent outwards, thus practically reducing the speaking length ; 
to flatten it, the cone is struck over it like an extinguisher, 
bending the top edge inwards, which seems to have the same 
effect as slightly lengthening it. The stopped pipes are tuned 
by raising or lowering the stopper at the top^ which has a 
handle for the purpose. 
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by which he secured the greater evenness of beat 
in his reeds, viz., by a little knob of metal cast on 
to the end of the tongue. This little weight at 
the end acted (as he said) as a kind of " fly-wheel," 
and kept the vibrations steady and regular. 

The names " Trumpet " and *^ Clarion " in them- 
selves indicate the character of these loud reed stops 
on the Great Organ ; they imitate to a considerable 
extent the character of sound of a trumpet, and 
give the final addition of weight and power to the 
sound of the Full Organ. They should never, 
however, be made proportionately so loud and 
brilliant in tone as to overpower the foundation 
tone of the organ — ^a mistake often made in modern 
organs, in which, when the reeds are drawn, you 
seem to hear nothing but trumpet tone, and the 
foundation tone of the Diapasons is drowned. The 
reed tone should blend with, not overpower, the 
Diapason tone. When a special effect of powerful 
tone of the tnmipet character is wanted it can be 
obtained by other means, to be described hereafter. 

It will thus be seen that when all the stops of 
the Full Organ are drawn every key that we touch 
stands for a considerable complex of sounds, which 
may be diagrammatically represented thus : 



ttruck. 



P 



Sotmds 
prodoocd. 



^M 




M. Mixture. 



Sesquialt 

Fifteeath. 
Twelfth. 



Princ. Fltttc. Clarion. 
^ j 2 Diapfi. Stopped Diapi 
f Gamra. Trumpet. 
Bourdon. 
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It will be seen that there is a large dominating 
force of stops on the foundation note, so as to keep 
the subsidiary sounds in their places. This is a 
most important point in laying out the stops for an 
organ — always to keep a sufficient preponderance 
of 8-ft« tone, and especially of diapason. 

Now we come to our Swell Organ stops. The 
Swell Organ is to some extent a miniature repeti- 
tion of the Great Organ, with the difference that the 
proportion of reed stops is larger. There are four, 
Nos. 22 to 25 ; the Vox Humana does not coimt, 
as it is never used for mixing with the other stops, 
but only alone. The reason for having so many 
reed stops is that it is necessary to have a larger 
proportion of this penetrating tone in order to give 
mil efiect to the swelling out of the sound when 
the swell shutters are opened ; and as they are 
seldom yir//y opened, except for a momentary effect, 
the preponderance of reed tone is veiled more or less. 
Without this preponderating reed tone the effect 
of the Full Swell would be somewhat feeble. Ot 
the other stops, the Salcional is a very soft flue stop 
of the Gamba type, slightly reedy in tone ; it forms 
the extreme pianissimo of the organ, and in a large 
building, when the swell shutters are closed, it is 
only just audible ; such is the immense extent of 
range between loud and soft available on a large 
Qigan. The Spitzflate, which in this scheme takes 
the place of the Principal on the Great Organ, is a 
stop of rather thin, cutting tone which is more 
eiSective within the swell shutters than a Prin- 
cipal on the ordinary lines would be. The 4-ft. 
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Dulciana is like a very soft and light Principal, 
The Fifteenth we know ; the 2-ft, Flageolet may 
be called a softer and lighter Fifteenth. The value 
of these 4-ft. and 2-ft. stops arranged in couples, 
loud and soft, is this : that if what may be called 
a violin eifect of rather bright and cutting character 
is wanted, it would be obtained by using the 
Diapasons, SpitzflOte, and Fifteenth ; if a violin ' 
eifect of quieter character is wanted it is given by 
Diapasons, Dulciana, and Flageolet. 

The Oboe, one of the most important stops in 
the Swell Organ, is a soft and even-toned reed, 
not much resembling the orchestral oboe in tone 
(though it takes its name from it) ; it is much 
rounder and less nasal in character. It is very 
largely used in soft passages, along with Diapasons, 
or Diapasons and Principal (Spitzflote in this case) ; 
but it can be used alone with beautiftd effect in 
passages of slow harmony, to which it imparts a rich, 
creamy consistence, if one may so express it. The 
Contra-Oboe is the same stop an octave lower, 
chiefly used with the Full Swell to give weight to 
the tone ; though it is occasionally useftil, along 
with the Oboe, for giving out a melody in octaves, 
accompanied on another keyboard. This effect, 
however, can be equally obtained by an " octave 
coupler," which connects each key struck with its 
octave below. The Cornopean and Clarion answer 
exactly to Trumpet and Clarion on the Great 
Organ ; somewhat smaller in scale, but of the 
same brilliant, brassy tone, giving great effect to 
the crescendo when the swell shutters are opened* 
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The G)rnopean can also be used (along; with the 
Diapasons) with very good effect as a solo stop for 
playing a melody in the middle range of the key- 
board ; such a melody as might be supposed to be 
sung by a tenor voice. In its upper range its tones 
are too hard and cutting for it to be used in this way. 
The Vox Humana is a stop sut generisy which 
can mix with no other ; it is a special trick, as one 
may say, of organ-building, intended as an attempt 
to imitate the human voice.* It is generally, in 
England at all events, used along with the Tremu- 
lant, a mechanical device by which, by means of a 
small spring bellows inserted in the wind-trunk, 
the wind is given a tremulous vibration before 
reaching the pipes, which tremor it imparts to the 
sound. The Tremulant used to be commonly 
applied to the whole Swell Organ, by means of a 
draw-stop which could be drawn or shut off like the 
sounding stops, but common consent seems to have 
ruled (rightly) that this is rather a weak, ad cap fan- 
dum sort of enect, and it is now generally only used 
with the Vox Humana, to the effect of which it 
really does add very greatly ; and it is best and 
most convenient, therefore, that the draw-stop which 
opens the Vox Humana should automatically bring 
the Tremulant into action at the same time. The 
Vox Humana is a German invention found on 

* The French organists^ judging from the directions on 
French organ compositions, seem not infrequently to use the 
Vox Humana along with other (8-ft.) stops ; but this is a mistake. 
Its peculiar effect is muddled and weakened when mixed with 
any other tone. 
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many old organs ; for the old German builders 
were exceedingly curious and inventive in their 
experiments in organ tone. Its resemblance to 
the human voice is sometimes quite startling for a 
few notes, but the illusion does not last long. It 
is, however, a beautiful addition to the list of organ 
tones, when used judiciously and for special effects. 
There is a fine use made of it in Best's " March 
for a Church Festival," where it is introdiiced 
to simulate the distant singing of a processional 
hymn, the melody of which is afterwards heard 
fortissimo in the closing section of the march ; and 
Rheinberger uses it in a somewhat similar manner 
as an episode in his fine " Sonata Pastorale." 
Sofme of the French organ-composers are constantly 
using (or abusing) it for passages in harmony on 
one keyboard accompanied by twitterings and 
arpeggios for a flute stop on another keyboard, 
a sort of organ music which can only be classed as 
" playing to the gallery." 

The Choir Organ differs in principle from the 
Great and Swell Organs in that its stops are not 
specially arranged for a total and cumulative effect 
as a whole, but rather for use separately or in 
groups of two or three, for special effects. The 
Geigen Principal is really the German name for a 
small and light Open Diapason^ but it is a good 
distinctive name, as it indicates the light character 
of the stop in comparison with the Great Organ 
Diapasons. The Lieblich Gedact is a very soft 
Stopped Diapason of rather flute-like tone. The 
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Duldana, when well voiced by a superior builder, 
is one of the most beautiful stops on the organ. 
It is a very quiet, light flue stop of the Diapason 
class. When used alone for passages in slow 
harmony there is something quite celestial in its 
low, pure, quiet tones, suggesting organ music in 
miniature. The Vox Angelica is rather a trick in 
organ effect ; it is really another Dulciana tuned 
very slightly out of tune with the Dulciana proper 
(which is arranged always to come into action with 
it, without specially drawing the Dulciana stop- 
knob) ; this slight discord between the two pro- 
duces a slow, wavy " beat " in the sound, which is 
supposed to be ^^ angelical." It is capable of good 
efrect, however, in special passages ; but, like the 
Vox Humana, must be used sparingly and with 
discretion. The Viol d' Amour is one of the 
slightly reedy-toned flue stops, like a smaller 
edition of the Great Organ Gamba. The Clara- 
bella is the most smooth and velvety-toned stop 
on the Choir Organ, thus producing the greatest 
possible contrast to the Viol d' Amour, though 
the two can be used together with very good eflTect 
in harmonised passages. The Harmonic Flute is 
the brightest and most brilliant flute stop on the 
organ, and gives a very close imitation of the 
quality of the orchestral flute. It is composed 
of pipes of 8-ft. standard of length, with a hole 
driUed in them half-way up ; this has the eflTect of 
breaking up the vibrations of the column of air so 
as to produce a sound an octave higher, so that we 
have the pitch of the 4-ft, pipe combined with the 
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resonance and power of an 8-ft. one. It is chiefly 
useful for solo passages — ^melodies — and does not 
blend well with other stops.* The Gemshorn 
is a lighter edition of the SpitzflOte, thin and cut- 
ting in tone ; the 4-ft. Lieblich Gedact, of course, 
is of the same quality as the 8-ft. one ; and the 
Piccolo Harmonique is the Harmonic Flute an 
octave higher. The Orchestral Oboe (a stop of 
modern invention) imitates the tone of the orches- 
tral instrument almost exactly, though unfortu- 
nately not its power of expression. This and the 
Corno di Bassetto are reed stops, the former thin 
and nasal in tone, the latter softer and broader. 
Where there can be only one reed on the Choir 
Organ it is better to have a Clarionet stop, as the 
more generally useful ; this also, in good hands, 
can be made to reproduce the orchestralinstrument 
so closely as to be almost an illusion to the ear, 
except, again, for the lack of expression in crescendo 
or diminuendo. On an instrument of the largest 
size there would usually be a Trumpet stop on 

* Many organ-builders place a Harmonic Flute on the Great 
Organ, and when used with the Diapasons it forms a bright 
flute tone floating above them, with good effect. But it will 
not blend with the Principal, Twelfth, and Fifteenth ; it has 
a hoo^g tone quite at variance with the normal organ tone. 
Consequently it should never be used along with the other 
stops in the Full Organ, and should not be included in the 
arrangements for working the stops by ^' composition pedals/' 
which throw out the stops in groups ; it should be left 
separate, to be drawn by the hand when required. But, on 
the whole, where there is only one Harmonic Flute in the 
organ the Choir Organ is the place for it. 
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the Choir Organ, which is often useful for passages 
of a trumpet-like character, but of a less dominating 
tone than that of the Great Organ Trumpet 

It is a common practice with organ-builders, 
unless controlled by some one who knows better, 
to cut off the Orchestral Oboe or Clarionet stops at 

^^J— , under the absurd idea that as these are 

commonly used as "solo stops" the lower 
octave is not wanted. This piece of false economy 
should never be allowed ; the whole range of these 
stops is often most valuable for special effects. 
To dock them of the lower octave is like depriving 
an orchestra of its bassoons. 

Just as these reed stops on the Choir Organ 
are chiefly for separate use as solo instruments 
(generally with a soft flue stop drawn with them 
to bind their tone a little), so the flue stops are 
calculated not for use all together, but for com- 
binations of varied character. Thus, Geigen Prin- 
cipal, Lieblich Gedact, and Gemshorn produce a 
light organ of bright and cutting tone — ^a kind of 
echo to Diapasons and Principal of the Great 
Organ ; Lieblich Gedact, Viol d' Amour, and 
Gemshorn a thinner and more acid eflPect ; the 
two Lieblich Gedacts (8-ft. and 4-ft.) a very light 
flute-organ ; Clarabella and Harmonic Flute a 
bright and dear-toned flute-organ ; and if Piccolo 
Harmonique is added to these we have the power 
of playing flute passages in three octaves at once, 
as in Saint-Saens*s first " Rhapsodie " for the organ, 
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where an arpeggio accompaniment to a melody on 
another keyboard is given to the three flute stops 
in combination : 



Flntcs 8-ft«i 4-ft.f and t«ft. 
Bx.s. 




SweU Reeds, 8-ft. 

That is to say, the arpeggio passage is as if it^were 
played by one flute playing the notes as written, 
another playing them an octave higher, and a 
third playing them two octaves higher — ^an efiect 
only possible on the organ. 

We now come to the Pedal Organ, which is 
practically, or should be, the Great Organ carried 
down an octave lower. The Sub-bass answers to 
the Bourdon on the Great Organ, the Bourdon 
to the Stopped Diapason on the Great, the Violone 
to the Gamba, and so on. All the stops on the 
Pedal Organ can be used together, with cumulative 
effect ; but they are also arranged for special com- 
binations. For instance. Bourdon and Flute Bass 
form a light bass to the Choir or Swell ; Violone 
and Violoncello form a louder bass, less full and 
dominating than the Open Diapason and Principal 
(something like the violoncellos in the orchestra 
without the double-basses). It may be observed 
that there are three reeds on the Pedal Organ, as 
as against two in the Great Organ. The reason 
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for this is that there ought always to be on an 
oi^an of this size two i6-ft. reeds of difierent 
strength, one to use generally with the Full Organ, 
as a mixing stop, the other with a stronger tone, 
to be used when the bass part is intended to stand 
out prominently, as in many organ compositions 
by Bach and some by Mendelssohn and other 
modern composers, where the Pedal plays the 
melody of a chorale as a canfo fermoy against an 
elaborated accompaniment on the Great Organ* 
In this case Contra-Fagotto is intended to be the 
quieter reed stop, and Trombone the louder one ; 
but the names in use vary much. Some builders 
would call the three stops " Ophicleide, Trombone, 
and Trumpet " ; others perhaps " Trombone, 
Posaime, and Clarion/' There is no rule in the 
nomenckture of these stops. 

The Sub-bass and Bourdon Pedal pipes are of 
wood. The Pedal Open Diapason is very commonly 
made of wood, for economy, the large metal pipes 
being very costly, but they are quite worth the 
money where it can be afforded, as their firmer 
and plumper tone greatly increases the dignity of 
the Fedal Organ. In organs of the largest si2x 
there would be found, as well as Stopped Sub-bass, 
a 32-ft. Double Open Diapason, and also a 32-ft. 
reed. The latter, however, is only of real use in 
slow progressions or holding^notes in the bass ; it 
is too elephantine an engine for quick passages. 

The reader must not, however, suppose that he 
will ordinarily find, on English organs of the size 
of our model specification, any such array of Pedal 
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stops as is here shown ; hardly ever in church 
organs ; and even in concert organs of this size it 
is rare to find a really complete Pedal Organ. In a 
German church, on the other hand, an organ even 
of thirty or forty stops would generally be found 
to have ten stops on the Pedal. Only in the 
largest English concert-hall organs of the day, 
and on some exceptional church organs, such as 
Schulze's at Doncaster, will an adequate supply of 
Pedal stops be found. In this respect the true 
German tradition has never taken root in England. 
As already mentioned, the English organs of 
Handel's day had no pedals, or at best only a few 
for holding down a long bass note. in the most 
accustomed keys. Up to within a very recent 
period one would never find anything on the 
pedal in a tolerably large church organ but 
a 1 6-ft. Open Diapason and Bourdon ; these 
availed to make a booming sound and shake the 
prophets blazoned on the panes (an effect appealr- 
ing more to poets than musicians), and all the rest 
of^the power required in the bass was got by 
coupling the manuals to the pedals. More recently 
one may probably find one 8-ft. stop (to form a 
light bass without coupling), and a i6-ft. reed — 
or, more probably, a blank stop-head where the 
stop will come when the money can be raised. 
But supposing the 1 6-ft. reed there, an organ so 
served is only half an organ. As the manual 



keyboard stops at ^' , if we have to de- 
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pend for most of the Pedal bass on coupling it to 
the manual it is obvious that we have no deep bass 
at all except what is furnished by the three 1 6-ft. 
stops on the Pedal. The Pedal Organ ought to 
be regarded and treated as the continuation of the 

whole stops of the Great Organ from that ^^' 

downwards to the octave C below it, plus some 
lighter stops for a bass to the Choir Organ. By de- 
pending on mere coupling we never have a proper 
bass to the Full Organ at all. But there is a much 
more serious defect resulting from dependence on 
coupling. It is quite common in Bach's organ music, 
and in some modern classical organ music it occasion- 
ally occurs that the Pedal part rises above the left- 
hand part, as far as the written notes are concerned, 
though, as the sounds are an octave lower, it is not 
really above it ; and also that the same key on the 
Great Organ which is already pulled down by the 
Pedal coupler is also marked to be played by the 
hand. In such a passage as this : 

MaauaL 




Ex, 6. 

Pedal: 



it is obvious that if the low G is already held down 
by the Pedal coupler the hand cannot strike it 
again, and the flow of the quaver passage is 
interrupted. The following bars - from Bach's 
" Fugue in the Doric Mode " illustrate this still 
more strongly : 
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Bicy. 




PtodaU 
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It will be seen that at each of the points marked 
with an asterisk the left hand has to go for a 
moment below the Pedal part^ and that immediately 
afterwards the Pedal has to strike the note which 
is already held down by the left hand ; so that 
with a Pedal coupled to the manual it is really 
impossible to play that passage at all, not to 
speak of the distortion of the harmonic structure ; 
and this is only one example out of many. 
To come to modern music, take the following 
passage from Ritter's remarloible Organ Sonata in 
A Minor : 
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Ex. 8. 




Though the left hand, in the second bar, appears 
to come in a third below the C in the Pedal part, 
according to the written notes, it is really a sixth 
above it, the Pedal part sounding an octave lower 
than it is written ; so that if one depends on 
coupling the Pedal to the manual the whole har- 
monic structure of the passage is inverted. It is 
frequently convenient or necessary to couple the 
Pedal to one or other manual, and couplers should 
always be provided for this purpose ; but the Pedal 
ought to provide a full bass to the Great Organ 
wWiout any necessity for coupling at ally and an organ 
which does not provide this is an incomplete instru- 
ment. It will take a long time, however, to drive 
this into the heads of church committees and organ 
committees in this country. 

There is, however, another department in a 
modern organ to be mentioned, in addition to 
Great, Swell, Choir, and Pedal Organ. This is 
the Solo Organ, the stops of which are operated 
by a fourth keyboard, usually placed at the top, 
above the Swell keyboard. (The keys of each 
manual are made to overhang, about two inches^^ 
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the one below it, so as to keep the upper two 
manuals nearer to and within reach of the player.) 
The Solo Organ is by no means essential to the 
performance of classical organ music, but it is a 
valuable addition, and places some new effects at 
the command of the player, as we shall see when 
we come to speak of the special uses of the various 
keyboards and stops in giving effect to the music. 
The most important function of the Solo Organ is 
to provide opportunity for having reed stops of 
great brilliancy, blown with a very heavy wind, 
and having the clang and power or a brass band. 
Such reeck could never be used as a part of the 
Great Organ combination ; they would kill the 
Diapason tone entirely, and they are quite unfit for 
the execution of florid passages. But placed on a 
separate keyboard of their own they give oppor- 
tunity for introducing harmonised passages, as if 
played by trombones and trumpets, in opposition to, 
and in contrast with, the normal organ tone of the 
Great Organ ; or for bringing out a long holding- 
note while the other hand is engaged on the Great 
Organ keyboard. These Solo reeds are blown 
with a wind a great deal stronger than that used 
for any other part of the organ. It is supplied by 
a specially weighted reservoir bellows ; and while 
the ordinary wind for the rest of the organ is 
usually what is defined as a 3-inch wind, the Solo 
reeds may be on a 20-, 24-, or even 28-inch wind. 
On an organ of the size supposed in our specifica- 
tion a single 8-ft. reed would probably be suffi- 
cient. The other stops in it, placed on a much 
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more moderate wind, might in this case be two 
Flutes, an 8-ft:. Harmonic Flute and a 4-ft. 
Flute, an Orchestral Oboe, and a Clarionet ; the two 
latter being sometimes in a swell-box of their own, 
worked by an extra lever, to give them more ex- 
pression. The Orchestral Oboe would in that case 
be omitted from the Choir Organ. The advantage 
of having it on the Solo Organ is that a melody 
can be played on it with an accompaniment on the 
Choir Organ, by which some beautiful effects can 
often be obtained ; and one can have it for a solo 
stop at a moment's notice, without having to change 
stops on the Choir Organ to get at it. In a con- 
cert organ on the largest scale there might very 
likely be four reeds on the Solo Organ — one 
4-ft., two 8-ft., and one i6-ft. The latter is of 
immense power and grandeur of tone, and is 
often useful for coupling to the Pedal Organ in 
order to bring out a canto fermo bass which has to 
be heard above everything else. These highly 
blown reed stops aregenerally spoken of as of the 
Tuba type ; and " Tuba " would be the proper 
name for the single one on our supposed moderate- 
sized organ. 

It may perhaps have occurred to some readers 
who take interest in the technical side of the sub- 
ject, and who have realised that in putting down 
the key to make a pipe speak the pallet which 
admits the wind to the wind-chest has to be pulled 
down against the upward pressure of the wind, to 
question how the player's touch is to act against 
the great pressure of wind required to blow a Tuba 
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reed. The answer is that a keyboard acting on 
(or against) that pressure of wind could not be 
played on, at all events without great and most 
inconvenient exertion, by mere finger -power. 
That Tuba reeds are possible in operation is due 
to another modern invention, the pneumatic touch. 
This is an arrangement by which the wind-pres- 
sure itself is brought into action to help to pull 
down the key. As soon as the finger has de- 
pressed the key a little, wind is admitted into a 
miniature bellows in a small chamber under the 
pallet, which in filling pulls down the pallet. The 
invention was due in the first instance to C. Spack- 
man j^arker ; it has been improved on in various 
ways by different makers, the late Mr. Willis 
having done the most to develop this delicate and 
complicated kind of mechanism. The organs of 
the largest size of fifty years ago were pretty 
heavy in touch, even before the invention of the 
Tuba reeds ; in the present day the pneumatic 
action is applied to all the keyboards of the largest 
organs, so that the touch of a large organ is now 
lighter than that of most grand pianofortes. By 
some players it is regarded as almost too light, an 
opinion in which I concur ; a little more resist- 
ance to the finger would be preferable. With 
good mechanism the largest organ, on an ordinary 
wind-pressure, could be played, each keyboard 
separately, with no difficulty. The difficulty arises 
when the Swell keyboard is coupled to the Great 
(a frequent combination) ; the touch becomes 
decidedly heavy then, though quite practicable. 
In our typical fifty-stop organ there would be no 
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necessity for the pneumatic action, with good and 
carefully finished mechanism, until we came to 
add a Solo Organ with a Tuba reed to it ; for that 
keyboard we should want the pneumatic action. 

But the application of the wind-power of the 
organ to work the mechanism is turned to account 
also in another way, and with most valuable re- 
sults. It may have occurred already to the reader 
that with an organ of fifty and more stops, with 
twelve or fourteen stops on one keyboard, the 
rapid changing of stops on the same keyboard 
must be a matter of time, which often cannot be 
allowed. If, for instance, we have been playing 
on the Great Organ Diapasons, and wish to change 
to the Full Organ (a very frequent condition), 
how are we to draw out Principal, Twelfth, Fif- 
teenth, Mixtures, and reeds without a kind of ad 
libitum pause in the music to allow of the change ? 
This was provided for, in pretty early days, by 
** Composition Pedals" — short levers projecting 
from the back of the pedal-board, which on being 
pressed by the foot would move certain groups of 
stops on or off simultaneously. As this involves 
moving several of the pierced slides on the sound- 
board (already described ; see page 7) backwards 
or forwards with one action of the foot, they are, 
of course, rather stiff to work, and rather noisy in 
their action. If worked, however, by pneumatic 
levers, the composition pedals require no effort to 
move them and the action is much less noisy, 
though by no means inaudible when a good many 
stops are operated on at once. But the use of the 
pneumatic action has also rendered it possible to 
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change the stops bv merely pressing one or other 
of a series of small knobs immediately over each 
keyboard ; this opens a valve that sets the wind- 
pressure in action on the stop mechanism, and 
that force does all the rest.* One advantage of 
this method (which does not exclude the use of 
composition pedals also) is that the stops can be 
changed while the feet are engaged in playing on 
the pedal-board. With composition pedals alone 
the change can only be made when one foot, at 
all events, is disengaged from actual playing. 

An older system for facilitating the changing or 
stops, which was in use on many of the old German 
organs, is that of " Ventils." These are draw-stop 
knobs (or pedal levers) which cut off the wind from 
certain groups of stops at pleasure. Thus, if the 
stops of the Great Organ, for instance, were divided 
into three groups, to each of which wind was 
admitted only by moving its own ventil, if you 
began playing with the first group only you could 
arrange the other stops beforehand as you intended 
to use them, and bring them into play afterwards 
by moving the ventil. The great advantage of 
this system is that it is practically noiseless. The 
late W. T. Best, who had a great dislike to the 
noise made by the movement of stops by the com- 

* In Willis's great organ at Liverpool there is a further 
assistance to the player in the shape of some similar composition 
knobs at each side of the keyboard, pressure on any one of 
which arranges the stops on all four keyboards simultaneously 
into combinations which have a certain suitable relation to 
each other in contrast and balance of tone. 
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position pedals, got the ventil system revived in 
some modern organs built under his direction, the 
ventils being worked by levers in the position in 
which the composition pedals would ordinarily be 
found. The disadvantage of this (and it is a 
rather serious one) is that the draw-stop knobs do 
not show at a glance what stops are on and what 
are off, and thus an extra demand is made on the 
player's memory and presence of mind.* On the 
whole, it is not likely that the ventil system will 
again come into common use ; and unless it were 
accepted for general use it should not be used at 
all, as it is a serious inconvenience to every player 
to come to an organ and find it worked by an, 
exceptional system which he is not used to» 

Electricity has also, as one might expect, been 
made use of, though not very extensively, as the 
connecting and motive power in organ mechanism. 
It has one great advantage, that by its means the 
player can be placed in any position desired in 
relation to the organ, and at any distance from it, 
so that he can, if desired, sit at a keyboard at one 
end of a building and hear his own playing on an 
organ at the other end, as if he were one of the 
audience ; but whether the result would be always 
satisfactory to the player may be questioned. He 
might hear too much ; at all events it must be 
a considerable ordeal. The ordinary connection 

* I have known two cases of organists of great experience 
losing their firttssimo climax at the end of a piece through an 
oversight as to the position of the ventils — to the great bewilder- 
ment of the audience. 
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between the key action and the pallet is by long 
thin slips of wood, set on edge, called " trackers " ; 
and with this means of communication the organist 
must be pretty close to the instrument, as if the 
trackers are too long they will expand or contract 
to some extent with changes of temperature, lead- 
ing respectively either to imperfect speech of the 
pipe when the key is struck, or to the unauthorised 
opening of a pallet and sounding of a note when 
not struck, called by organ-builders a ^^ cipher '* — 
rather oddly, for one would certainly suppose a 
"cipher" to mean a dumb note. Experiments 
have been made, and much advertised, in using 
electricity to put at the disposal of the player all 
kinds of instantaneous changes, from pp to ff on 
the same keyboard and back again, and so on ; 
devices which are not only unnecessary, but un- 
desirable, as affording opportunity and temptation 
to a bad aesthetic in organ-playing ; for such rest- 
less and sensational effect is entirely foreign to the 
true genius of the organ. 

We have now given a sufficient description of 
the contents and of the principle of construction 
of the " huge house of the sounds " to enable the 
reader to understand pretty well its nature and 
capabilities. On the one hand it produces musical 
sounds of a greater scale and with grander effect 
than any other instrument, and it places at the 
command of one performer a greater range of 
power than any other means of producing music 
can furnish ; for while a large organ can completely 
overpower an ordinary orchestra, it can produce a 
pianissimo softer and more delicate than can ever 
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be produced from the orchestra. It also places at 
the command of one performer, by changes of the 
stops, a great variety of effects and tones, so that 
the organ-player is almost in the position of a 
conductor of an orchestra who should have power, 
instead of conducting from a score with the effects 
fixed beforehand, to choose on the moment any 
instrument or combination of instruments he 
pleased for the execution of any passage. But 
the method of producing the sound (as has been 
explained) is by a mechanism which intervenes 
between the player and the sound-production, so 
that he cannot by his own nervous temperament 
and his own muscular action modify the quality 
of the sound. He can admit wind to certain pipes 
at pleasure, but only by mechanical means ; he 
cannot influence the tone and expression as the 
player on a wind-instrument does. Moreover, 
his instrimient, though played by a keyboard like 
that of the pianoforte, is not very agile in its 
mechanism ; rapid passages cannot be thrown off 
from it with the lightness and rapidity with which 
they can be executed on the pianoforte. But it 
has the quality, on the other hand, which no other 
instrument possesses, of sustaining a sound for any 
length of time without break or diminution of power. 
Bow instrimients can go on playing the same note 
with equal intensity, but there is always the slight 
break at the end of each bow-stroke. The organ . 
alone can calmly and unwaveringly sustain the sound, 
absolutely unbroken, for as long as it is wanted. 
There is a kind of suggestion of eternity about it. 
Vast scale, mechanical character of sound-pro- 
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duction, unlimited power of sustaining sounds : 
these are, then, the three great distinguishing 
characteristics of the organ. What, in the way of 
music, can such an instrument do for us ? What 
is the best use we can put it to ? 

Obviously, it would seem, the function of such 
an instrument should be, primarily, to give voice 
to music of a grand and sustained character, and 
in which effects of harmony, and especially of 
suspensions,* are of predominant importance. It 
is only on the organ, with its firmly sustained 
sounds, that the full effect of discords of suspen- 
sion can be realised, at all events in compositions 
in a slow time. Bach writes them in his Klavier 
music — ^what we should now call pianoforte music ; 
but they are rather seen than heard. Take this 
passage from one of the preludes in the " Wohl- 
Temperirte Klavier": 
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* As this is a book on the Organ, and not on Harmony, I 
am assuming the reader to know enough of music in general 
to know what discords of suspension are. 
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&c. 



Here the strongly marked discords or suspension 
at the points indicated by an asterisk are only half 
defined to the hearer, owing to the fact that the 
sounds are only partially sustained from one chord 
to another ; at the third asterisk, at the beginning 
of bar 7 of the quotation, the B flat which has 
been held on through the whole of the previous 
bar has nearly vanished from inanition just as it is 
wanted to make the discord with the chord of C 
above it ; and the still more marked and expressive 
discord at the fifth asterisk, the D against the E 
flat in the bass, is so much weakened that one is 
tempted to strike the D again to get the full 
poignancy of the chord, though that would be to 
fly in the face of the school theory of prepared 
discords. But on the organ all these combinations 
come out with their full eflFect and in accordance 
with the theory, since the sounds are all sus- 
tained in their full intensity to the last instant that 
the key is held down. The organ, then, is mani- 
festly the instrimient par excellence for realising the 
mysteries of harmony — of the concord and dis- 
cord of sounds worked out according to a logical 
sequence, and, in Dryden's phrase, " adding length 
to solemn sounds " ; and Milton might have 
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applied to it, much better than to the "melting 
voice," his couplet in " L' Allegro," 

Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony. 

Considering this faculty for giving full effect to 
extended harmonies in slow time, and taking it in 
connection with what has been said as to the 
merely mechanical nature of the player's connec- 
tion with the sounds produced, it must become 
obvious that the organ is not the instrument for 
the music of sentimental or passionate expression. 
It is true that by the aid of the Swell Organ a 
melody of an impassioned character can be played 
on the Swell manual, with a subordinated accom- 
paniment on another keyboard, somewhat in the 
manner of a violin solo accompanied on the piano- 
forte, with nearly the same kind of expression. 
But this is a secondary and adventitious effect, 
only possible with music that is on a small scale, 
so to speak ; it does not represent the central and 
essential quality of the organ ; it is only an imita- 
tion of what the violin and pianoforte could do 
better. To decide what is the essential function 
of an instrument we have to consider what it is 
that it can do better than any other instrument. 
The pianoforte, for instance, in spite of its wonder- 
ful adaptability (in which it surpasses every other 
musical instrument), is essentially a percussion 
instrument ; it is made to play sustained melodies 
— in the slow movements of Beethoven's sonatas, 
for instance — but only by a kind of fiction by 
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which we accept the approach to an effect which 
the instrument cannot really give.* The violin 
is essentially a melodic — z. singing instrument. 
Rapid and brilliant arpeggio passages are a source 
of effect natural to the pianoforte, and easy of 
execution on it ; a competent pianist sweeps over 
the keyboard with them with ease, and at almost 
any speed ; a violinist executes such passages with 
difficulty and as a tour de force ^ and they are mani- 
festly foreign to the genius of the instrument. 
The organ is a wind instrument with the excep- 
tional faculty of sustaining sounds for an unlimited 
time, but without the faculty of expression by 
crescendo and diminuendo^ except in one section 
only of its contents, and there only in a kind of 
fictitious manner, for the effect of opening and 
closing a shutter to let the sound out or to mask it is 
not really the same as the direct expression put into 
clarionet, oboe, or horn by the orchestral player. 

But while the organ has this exceptional faculty 
of bringing out the full effect of combinations and 
progressions in harmony in a manner which cannot 
be realised on the pianoforte, on the other hand, 
though the keyboard is the same, the facility for 
rapid and brilliant execution is not the same. 
The response is more sluggish. Rapid arpeggio 

* Some readers may remember the charming and almost 
humorous fiction by which Sterndale Bennett, in the slow 
movement of his Pianoforte Trio, has made the pianoforte 
appear to play the role of a melodic instrument, by contrasting 
it with the still shorter and more detached sounds of the 
fizzicato of the stringed instruments. 
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passages cannot be "reeled ofF" on it with the 
lightness and facility with which a pianist can play 
them, nor are such passages in keeping with the 
genius of the instrument. Passages of a scale 
character can be given with considerable fluency, 
and Bach occasionally wrote display passages of the 
this kind, but only in his earlier style. And the 
pianoforte style of arpeggio accompaniment to a 
melody, even in slow time, is practically out of the 
question for the organ, because the player cannot 
govern it by his touch, and because of the com- 
plete and dead stop of the sound between each 
note. Such an accompaniment as this, for instance, 
from one of Chopin's " Nocturnes," 

Ex. low 
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would be unrepresentable on the organ. On the 
pianoforte, with the pedal down for each group of 
notes, the widely spaced arpeggios fill in the har- 
mony ; on the organ they would merely be groups 
of bare, stilted notes, leaving wide gaps between 

them. We might hold down the i iizj^^f^^ 



on a soft pedal note, to bind it together a little 
more, but that would not fill in the harmony. 
Take, again, an accompaniment like this : 
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Ex. XX. 
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which would be quite suitable on the pianoforte, 
but would on the organ be too pronounced and 
insistent, from the distinct gap left between each 
of the repeated chords, which on the pianoforte is 
bridged over by the resonance of the instrument ; 
for the organ it would have to be translated into 
something like this : * 



Ex.xa. 
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But the fact is that this use of accompaniment 
with no melodic form of its own, merely as a 
harmonic background to a melody, however suit- 
able for the pianoforte, has always, in the highest 
class of organ music, been regarded as beneath 
the dignity of the organ. We find it in modern 
English compositions of somewhat popular style for 
the organ, and not infrequently in modern French 

* The extempore translation of modern pianoforte accom- 
paniments to songs into a form suitable to the organ forms a 
rather curious and interesting kind of musical experiment. 
It was forced upon the author a good deal at one time, through 
his having undertaken to accompany singers in some musical 
Sunday evenings for the people in an East-End church, 
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organ music ; hardly ever, as far as I know, in German 
organ music. The organ, being pre-eminendy the 
instrument for giving full expression to harmonic 
design, is also pre-eminently the instrument for 
polyphonic music — ^music in which each part has a 
distinct design and form, and is not merely a har- 
monised background. In Bach's numerous organ 
preludes on chorales, in many of which the melody 
of the chorale is played (at intervals) Cn one key- 
board with an accompaniment on another keyboard, 
the accompaniment is almost invariably a distinct 
musical design which forms a counterpoint to the 
chorale. There is one rather unusual instance in 
the slow movement of a toccata in C (an early 
work), in which there is no polyphonic develop- 
ment in the accompaniment : 



Manual. 



Pedal. 
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But even here the interrupted chords tor the left 
hand, carried out throughout on the same plan, 
form a kind of musical design, though of a very 
simple kind. Mendelssohn, who of all the com- 
posers of general reputation (not mere organ-com- 
posers) since Bach best understood and entered 
into the spirit of the organ, follows the same prin- 
ciple. The slow movement of his second Organ 
Sonata is a melody for a solo stop accompanied on 
another keyboard : 



Ex. 14. AeUurio, 





But it will be seen that the accompaniment is 
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completely polyphonic, and no mere background to 
the melody. 

Arpeggio passages can, however, be introduced 
with great effect on the organ, when they are not 
mere formal accompaniments, but form a feature 
in the musical design, and when they are not spread 
too widely over the keyboard, but fall into one 
position of the hand ; for example, in this passage 
from Bach*s Toccata and Fugue in D minor : 



Ex. x5. 
Manual. 




Or in this bold passage from a later and finer 
fugue in the same key (the one originally written in 
G minor for the violin, and afterwards recomposed, 
rather than arranged, in D minor for the organ): 



Ex. x6. 
AlUgro, 
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And Mendelssohn, in the splendid Finale to his 
first Organ Sonata (one of the best things he ever 
did), has shown how a brilliant arpeggio figure 
could be adapted to the organ in the form of what 
may be called " closed arpeggios," each note being 
held on after being struck : 



Ex. 17. Alleero assai vivace. 




This device, which was entirely new at the time 
(though it has been imitated since), produces a 
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splendid effect on a large organ, the successive 
notes of each arpeggio chord, added one after 
another to the mass of sound, giving the effect of 
a series of tumultuous crescendos^ like the surging 
of waves ; and it is an effect only possible on 
the organ, and one which no other instrimient can 
imitate. But it is emphatically music for a large 
organ ; on a small one the grandeur of the effect 
is lost. 

And this reminds one of another characteristic 
of the organ, which should influence the character 
of the music written for it, viz., the immense 
scale of its sounds — " this omnipotence of music,** 
as Schumann expressed it. On the one hand, we 
ought to feel that an instrument on so colossal a 
scale as this is not fitly to be employed on trivial 
ideas and trivial music ; on the other hand, we 
must recognise that the very fact of its great 
scale imparts a grandeur to passages which might 
impress us little when heard on a smaller scale. In 
the following passage, for instance, leading up to 
the final return of the subject in Bach's brilliant 
Concert Fugue in D : 

Ex. xB» 
Aliegro^ 
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the repeated rocking of the bass between A 
and G sharp, in what is theoretically a bass 
holding-note on the dominant, is a commonplace 
in eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century piano- 
forte music, and in moaern pianoforte music would 
be thought rococo; but it is still grand, even 
astounding, in effect when thundered out by the 
Pedal of a large organ, and fascinates the listener 
who hears it for the first time ; it sounds as if it 
would bring the building down. So with the ca- 
denzas for Pedal solo which Bach not infrequently 
inserted in his preludes or towards the close of 
his fugues — the Pedal solos, for instance, in the 
Toccata in F, or that near the close of the great 
fugue in A minor, which people foolishly play on 
the pianoforte in concert-rooms. Such passages 
have no effect on the pianoforte. If the players 
and the critics had the sense to compare matters 
they might notice that Bach never inserts such 
cadenzas for the bass in his Klavier fugues. There 
is no such thing anywhere in the " Wohltemperirte 
Klavier.'* They are inserted only in the organ 
fugues, simply on account of the grand effect of 
the great sounds of the Pedal Organ. To expect 
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them to have the same effect on the pianoforte is 
sheer stupidity and the want of a sense of scale. 
This effect of scale is illustrated in another way in 
a passage at the close of the prelude to the small 
fugue in E minor, one of the most pathetic and 
inspired of Bach's organ compositions, where a 
passage which had first been played by the pedals 
in intervals of thirds is repeated in intervals t>i 
tenths : 



Ex. xg. 
Andante, 



m 
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Then in the closing bars of the movement we 
have it thus : 
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With the large, heavy sound of the Pedal pipes 
that passage of extended intervals gives an extra- 
ordinary effect of vast space ; it is like looking 
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into the perspective of some great building. But 
it has not the same effect played on the pianoforte 
in a room — still less in a large hall. In music, as 
in architecture, great scale is one of the most 
important elements of sublimity. A parish church 
may be as good and pure Gothic as a cathedral, 
but it does not impress us in the same way. 

In addition to the effect of grandeur given to 
the organ by the immense power and scale of the 
Pedal stops, there is to be considered also the great 
additional facility given for what may be called the 
wide spacing of harmonies, by the fact that the 
left hand is relieved from playing the bass, and is 
occupied with the inner parts only. As the organ 
is the only instrument that can sustain harmonies 
ad libitum^ so it is the only one which places within 
the grasp of one performer that wide spacing of 
the parts, in four-part harmony, which has so fine 
an effect, and which we meet with in the string- 
quartet writing of the great composers. We may 
illustrate it in the simplest manner by merely 
comparing the manner in which the final chord of 
a piece must be given on the piano, in certain 
positions, with that in which it can be given on 
the organ. A closing chord that would have to 
be given thus on the piano : 





or thus< 





^^*^ 
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Bach would probably write thus for the organ : 
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Pedal."r 

the third of the chord standing out in the middle, 
and the notes which constitute the common chord 
distributed at much wider intervals, which gives a 
better and finer balance of tone. And in playing 
music in four or more parts this wide spacing, 
rendered possible by the use of the pedals, permits 
of the inner parts being much better brought out, 
when standing midway between a treble and a bass 
with a wide space between them, than in part- 
writing for the pianoforte, in which the parts often 
have to be, as it were, crammed too close together, 
to get them within the compass of the unaided 
hands. A quotation from one of Bach's organ 
fugues will illustrate this ; the fugue in G, on the 
subject : 



Ex. ai. % r "^ n *^ 




The following passage shows the manner in which, 
in the middle of the composition, the subject is 
brought in in the tenor, so as to stand quite apart 
from the other parts : 
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Ex. a a. 




Although it is not possible on ^-thef organ to 
strike the inner notes harder in order to bring out 
the subject, as can be done on the pianoforte, yet 
that subject, entering at the second bar of the 
quotation, stands out quite clearly owing to the 
way in which it is kept separate, with a clear 
space, as it were, between it and the treble and 
bass ; notice how widely the parts are distributed 
at *. That would be impossible on the piano ; 
it is only by means of the Pedal part, played by 
the feet and leaving the left hand free, that this 
wide extension of the parts can be obtained. It is 
like a good piece of string-quartet writing. 

All things considered, then, it is evident that 
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the organ is an instrument for which, to bring out 
its essential capabilities, music must be composed 
in a style specially adapted to it. It must be music 
in a grand and broad style, avoiding trivialities of 
ornamental writing, avoiding passages which, how- 
ever suitable to the pianoforte keyboard, are at 
variance with the character and the mechanism of 
the organ ; and it must be polyphonic in style, 
the expression of a grave and severe school of 
harmonic structure, not of melodic passages with 
a mere formless and unstructural background of 
massed harmonies. And since the time when 
Bach arrived at his matured style in organ com- 
position these characteristics of the organ style 
have always been maintained by German com- 
posers for the instrument. In English organ 
music and in English organ-playing they have 
often been forgotten, and the organ has been 
turned into a kind of sentimental instrument ; in 
French organ music also, though in a different 
way, and in a direction which too often partakes 
rather of the claptrap than of the sentimental ; but 
German writers for the organ, though not in- 
frequently dull, are at all events never frivolous, 
nor appear to forget what manner of instrument 
they are writing for. There is an interesting letter 
of Mozart's to his father, in which he relates how 
he told Stein, the pianoforte-maker at Augsburg, 
that he should like to play upon the organ — ^prob- 
ably an instrument of some repute in one of the 
Augsburg churches — ^and how Stein replied : 
" What ? Can such a man as you, such a pianist, 
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like to play on an instrument that has no softness, 
no expression, no piano or forte^ but where every- 
thing goes on alike ? " That was of no conse- 
quence, Mozart replied ; " the organ is still in my 
eyes and ears the king of instruments" (it must 
be remembered that Mozart had a special repu- 
tation as an executant on the pianoforte). And 
Stein running on to the same effect, Mozart said : 
" What ? Do you think, Herr Stein, that I shall 
run about on your organ ? Ah 1 that must be treated 
in quite a different manner." When they came 
to the church Mozart began a prelude. Stein 
smiled. Then came a fugue. " I can now believe," 
said Stein, " that you like to play the organ, when 
you play in that manner." 

Yet it is curious to note that this perception of 
the special character and capabilities of the organ, 
of the necessity of music written in a special style 
for it, took some little time to develop, and by 
no means existed contemporaneously with the 
first construction in Germany of organs on a great 
scale. The organ at that time had not, so to 
speak, quite come to its colours. It was Bach 
who created the true organ style, and left for all 
time the highest examples of it ; but even he 
only arrived at it by a process of development, 
perfectly obvious through the inherent evidence 
of his organ compositions. It must be remem- 
bered that the orchestra, in the period before Bach, 
and to a certain extent in Bach's own day, was 
only in process of evolution and experiment ; it 
had not arrived at its complete form of strings, 
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wood, and brass arranged in compact phalanx 
according to a generally accepted system. Orches- 
tral bands were small, and their composition un- 
certain, depending, probably, to some extent on 
local conditions. But organs of great size and 
power had been built, and these afforded the best 
opportunity for instrumental music on a great 
scale. Spitta, in his life of Bach, mentions the 
organ concerts after afternoon service which, under 
the name of " Abendmusik," were instituted by 
Buxtehude at his church at Ltlbeck, and were 
imitated elsewhere. Dietrich Buxtehude was the 
great organ-player and composer of the generation 
previous to Bach ; the latter, as a young man, took 
a long journey on foot to hear Buxtehude play 
and to study his style, which he did to some pur- 
pose. And Buxtehude's organ pieces, some of 
which have been republished, were obviously 
works written to take the general public, to pro- 
duce a brilliant effect ; one might say, if it had 
been a concert-room instead of a church, to " bring 
down the house." They have hardly anything of 
what we should now call " organ style " about 
them ; they are full of show passages, rapid scales 
and arpeggios ; they are subdivided into sections 
of contrasting character, so as to keep the listener's 
attention engaged without fatiguing him ; there is 
a crude effectiveness about them in which, as 
Spitta picturesquely says, " we hear the spirits of 
modern music hurtling at the door of their prison.'* 
This kind of performance the people no doubt 
crowded to hear, just as they now crowd to the 
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Promenade Concerts to hear an orchestra ; or as 
people in our large provincial towns, where orches- 
tral concerts are less frequent, go to the organ 
recitals in the town hall.* But there is little in 
the compositions of Buxtehude and his lesser con- 
temporaries that has any affinity with the highest 
ideal of organ music, and he does terrible things 
occasionally. For instance : 

Ex 33. 




Although (as with the old organ music generally) 
there is no indication of stops or tempOy there is no 

* For this reason organ-playing is in general more thought 
of and better understood in the large provincial towns than in 
London. There is such ample opportunity for hearing orchestral 
performances in London that there seems no room left for 
organ performances ; but in a provincial town, where probably 
the local Philharmonic Society gives orchestral concerts about 
once a month during a part of the year, organ recitals, where 
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doubt, as this is part of the wind-up of the move- 
ment, that it was intended to be allegro and 
forttssimo. In the present day such a handling of 
the organ would be regarded as absolutely barbarous. 
Bach never, even in his early writings for the 
organ, descended to anything like this ; but he 
undoubtedly commenced as an imitator of the 
better features of Buxtehude's style. Buxtehude's 
Prelude in D minor, commencing 



Ex. 94, 




might very well pass for an early prelude of Bach's. 
But Bach very soon surpassed Buxtehude even in 
works obviously based on Buxtehude's style. His 

there is a fine player as permanent organist, do much to fill 
up the gap, and the public learn to understand and to be to 
some extent critical about organ-playing. In London no one 
seems to take it seriously. 
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brilliant and effective concert fugue on the subject 
commencing 




is obviously suggested by a certain show fugue of 
Buxtehude's, commencing 

Ex. 86. 





And though the subject of the fugue is quite 
different from Buxtehude's, the similarity in the 
genus of the two compositions is unmistakable. 
There are even passages which seem like direct 
reminiscence. For instance : 



Ex. 37. 



{Buxtehude) 
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But there can be no question that Bach's fugue, 
however suggested in form and spirit by iBuxte- 
hude's, far surpasses the latter in vigour and con- 
centration of style and in climax of effect ; while in 
the prelude, which is perhaps the finest portion of 
the composition, there are effects which are extra- 
ordinarily modern, and quite beyond the range of 
the Buxtehude school. Thus it may be said (as 
above) that when Bach took his journey to hear 
and study Buxtehude's playing he did so to some 
purpose ; he entirely beat the older organist on his 
own ground. 

Yet this was not what Bach was destined to 
achieve for the organ ; this brilliant concert fugue, 
which his biographer Spitta characterises in exag- 
gerated terms as "one of the most dazzlingly 
beautiful of all the master's organ works," is a 
kind of thing that Bach in his maturer period 
would never have written. The three styles or 
periods in his organ compositions are as distinctly 
traceable as the three periods in Beethoven's piano- 
forte sonatas ; they may overlap sometimes, but 
in the main we can place them chronologically, 
with little doubt, on their internal evidence. The 
works of the first period are characterised by a 
comparative simplicity of harmonic structure, a 
considerable use of ornamental passages, mainly 
based on arpeggios, especially for the'Pedal, and a 
certain melodic prettiness in the subjects of fugues* 
Thus, the Pedal solo at the opening of the Prelude 
and Fugue in C (vol. iv. of Griepenkerl's edition),* 

* As this is the standard and best edition^ it will be referred to 
when it is necessary to identify any of the compositions named. 
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mf:&c 



is obviously very early work of a quite natve de- 
scription, and the graceful theme or the fugue, 



£z. 99. 




more like a pianoforte than an organ theme, has 
the same naive character. The long solo for the 
Pedal from a prelude in the same key, quoted on 
an earlier page as an example of a Pedal passage, 
though much less naYve, belongs to a composition 
of the first period, as is evident from the character of 
the fiigue subject which concludes the composition : 




This class of frigue subject, which aims at bright 
eifFect, but gives little suggestion for modulation, is 
still in the early school. So, again, is the fugue 
subject of a very large composition which is some- 
times selected to be played at concerts, owing to 
its popular melodic character : 




* In GtiepenkerPs edition this work is given in the key of 
C ; in some older editions it is found in the key of £. From 
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This is a subject which has really no organ cha- 
racter at all ; it is more like a subject for an over- 
ture for a string band, and the whole character of 
the composition, from the present point of view, 
is what may be called rococo — more decidedly so 
than any other of the larger organ works of Bach. 
Yet this is a composition which is offered to 
audiences as a sample of Bach's organ works ; not 
only to popular audiences, but (as we shall see) at 
concerts arranged by those who ought to know 
better. 

In the organ compositions of Bach's middle 
period — which form the most numerous class — 
we find a good deal of the tendency to what may 
be called "tunefulness" which characterises the 
works of the first period, together with a still 
rather frequent employment of fugue subjects and 
decorative passages founded on arpeggio figures, 
but with a larger and less naTve manner and a 
bolder employment of modulation. As probably 
an early work of the middle period we might 
instance the fugue in G, commencing 




This is a subject formed on arpeggios of chords, 
but if it be compared with the last-cited subject 

its character it is better in E ; in the lower key it becomes 
ponderous and heavy rather than brilliant* 
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it will be recognised how much broader and more 
dignified in manner this is. Among the early 
middle period works may be cited also the exceed- 
ingly taking and efFective Toccata and Fugue in D 
minor, which Tausig has "deranged" for the 
piano, in which, form it is listened to and applauded 
by audiences who apparently do not think it worth 
while to hear it in the form in which it was written 
and on the instrument for which it was written 
by the composer, and on which it produces ten 
times the effect of the piano derangement.* 

Among the later works of the middle period 
are some of the finest compositions, in which, how- 
ever, the composer has not yet risen to that purely 
ideal and abstract organ style of which he was to 

* There is, in fact, one effect on it which cannot be repre- 
sented on the pianoforte at all : 

Ex. 33. 
Adagio, 




The meaning of that *' sprinkled " chord is not that it is to be 
lightly run off as on the pianoforte, but that, over the deep 
pedal note, the notes of the chord for the hands are successively 
added, one after the other, forming a slow-growing column of 
sound— a grand effect on a large organ, which the pianoforte 
cannot even pretend to imitate. 
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leave us examples in his latest works. Among 
these great works of the middle period are, for 
instance, the long and fine Fantasia in E flat, 
commencing 



Ex. 34. 




which is placed by Griepenkerl as a prelude to the 
magnificent fiigue in E flat known as the " St. Ann's 
Fugue " (from a resemblance in the subject to the 
first line of the " St. Ann*s " hymn tune), but which 
certainly was not written for it, as it is manifestly 
earlier and less weighty in style. And as the cul- 
mination of the middle period may be placed the 
great Fugue in G minor, one of the most generally 
known, with its wonderfully clear-cut and taking 
subject : 



Ex. 35. 




Why the E;;flat fantasia is classed as middle period 
is a matter rather to be felt than defined, except in 
regard to one point, the employment of the Pedal 
in a kind of Alberti-bass fashion : 
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a feature which, in fact, recurs again and again in 
the manual parts also : 

Ex. 37; 




Such passages are foreign to the genius ot the 
organ, though their unsuitability is more marked 
when they are employed in the Pedal part of the 
composition ; they are essentially pianoforte pas- 
sages. In the finer and more mature Fugue in G 
minor we still come upon something of Sie same 
kind : 
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The object of such " battering " passages, as they 
may be called, on the pianoforte, or on any keyed 
percussion instrument, is to evoke a greater volume 
of sound by the striking of many repeated notes. 
They have no such result on the organ, and are 
consequently a misapplication of figure passages 
proper to an instrument of another dass. Their 
appearance in this one passage alone in the G 
minor fugue shows that Bach had still not en- 
tirely shaken off the traditions of the Buxtehude 
school, and hence this splendid composition must 
still be ranked as belonging to his middle period, 
though the greatest and culminating production of 
that period. 

In the great organ compositions which represent 
Bach*s most matured genius as a composer for the 
organ all such pianoforte-like passages are aban- 
doned ; he has given up the idea of using the 
instrument to produce what may be called concert- 
room effects, and has settled down into a style 
which is purely and solely that of the organ. There 
are no more fugue themes founded on arpeggio pas- 
sages ; on the contrary, there is apparent a marked 
tendency towards diatonic progression ; e.g. : 
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theme from the Prelude and Fugue in B 
minor : 



Ex. 39. 




fugue following the Toccata in F : 



Ex. 40. 
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fugue in the Doric Mode : 



It is in these great organ compositions of his 
latest period that Bach has once for all realised 
the highest point to which organ music can attain ; 
compositions from which all prettinesses of effect, 
all passages for mere show, are banished ; which 
represent in its most abstract and idealised form 
that which the organ, and the organ alone, can 
adequately give expression to ; and which, not 
only from their mere length and elaboration, not 
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only from the mere power and great sounds of 
the instrument on which they are played, but from 
the very character of the music, with its large 
spacing and long-drawn-out suspensions, give the 
effect of colossal scale. Nowhere, perhaps, is this 
effect of great scale more remarkably given than in 
the Toccata in F, which forms the prelude to the 
fugue in the same key which is quoted above. 
This commences with a long kind of running 
canon in the octave in two parts for the two hands, 
on a drone bass held by the pedal : 



Ex. 49. 
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ending in a Pedal solo continuing the same figure 
and leading to a full dose, after which the whole 
design is deliberately repeated on a dominant 
Pedal ; this . occupies nearly four pages of the 
Griepenkerl edition, and then we find that this is 
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only an introduction to the serious business of the 
composition — 2, prelude within a prelude, as it were ; 
the Pedal after that leading off with the grand 
phrase which forms the principal feature of the 
subsequent portion : 



Ex. 43.^^ 




In a subordinate passage, introduced three times 
in different keys, the figure of the opening passage 
in canon is again referred to. The last page of 
this toccata is worth looking at even by those who 
cannot play it on the organ, as being both in con- 
ception and in effect one of the most stupendous 
pages in all instrumental music. As Mendelssohn 
said after playing it, " The modulations at the close 
sounded as if they would bring the church down." 
Perhaps one of the boldest strokes in it is in the 
last bar but one, where Bach, rather than interrupt 
the march of the Pedal passage, writes the full 
chord of F for the hands against the B flat in the 
bass, without any orthodox " preparation " of the 
discord : 



Ex. 44. 
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I remember, when playing this at a recital on the 
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large transept organ at Christchurch, Hants, the 
extraordinary dash of echoes which this chord sent 
back from the opposite wall of the church. There 
is no incident in Bach*s music more characteristic 
of the extent to which he was in advance of all the 
musical conventions of his time. 

Of the other works of this last period the most 
important are the Prelude and Fugue in B minor 
(that of which the subject of the nigue is quoted 
above) ; the Prelude and Fugue in E minor 
(voL ii.) ; and the Toccata and Fugue in the 
Doric Mode. Of these the B minor prelude is a 
movement of extraordinary beauty and delicate 
elaboration, and remarkably modern in style ; and 
the fugue is one of those perfect compositions of 
which every note seems to be in its place : even 
Mozart has left nothing in purer and clearer style.. 
The Prelude and Fugue in E minor, with the 
extraordinary theme of the fixgue, 




might be called not so much a prelude and fugue 
as an organ symphony in two movements. The 
prelude is a long composition, based on three 
predominant motives, which appear and reappear 
in alternation, and which suggest the employment 
of all the resources of a large three-manual organ 
in variety and contrast of effect in the arrangement 
of the stops. The leading subject, 
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Ex. 46. 
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afterwards appears with the same melodic figure 
inverted in three recurring episodes in different 
keys, with a counterpoint in scale passages of 
extraordinary breadth and largeness of spacing : 
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In reference to what has been said before about 
the importance of an independent Pedal Organ 
without the necessity of coupling, it may be 
noticed here how completely the left-hand part is 
independent of the Pedal, running freely past and 
below the Pedal part. As an instance of Bach's 
attention to detail, it should be noticed also that 
here, where the melodic figure is inverted, the 
octave stroke of the Pedal in each bar is also 
inverted, the octave stroke being up instead of 
down, as it was in the presentation of the subject 
in its original form. As a matter of effect, the 
down-stroke would have done just as well here, 
but the inverting of it was ^nuance of musicai 
design. The attention to detail throughout tuc 
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whole of this great prelude, and the manner in 
which, with all its elaboration, one motive seems 
to grow out of another in the most spontaneous 
and natural succession, almost as if it were an 
impromptu outpouring, render it one of the most 
remarkable achievements in instrumental music, 
and one of the most striking examples of Bach*s 
extraordinary grasp of musical form and struc- 
ture. 

The fugue which follows it, the wedge-shaped 
subject of which has been quoted above, is on an 
immense scale. The subject is worked out for 
nearly two pages in the strict style, and followed 
by a long intermezzo, as it may be called, in free 
fantasia style, filling more than four pages, in 
which the original theme reappears fi"om time to 
time as the climax of a passage, to be immediately 
abandoned for a fresh excursion into fi'ee fantasia, 
till a more insistent and wrought-out climax leads 
to the repetition of the whole of the initial fugue 
in strict style, almost note for note. The way to 
treat this composition is to play the strict fugue 
rather quietly in its first form, and to work up the 
intermezzo at the end to 2i fortissimo climax, leading 
to the repetition of the strict fugue on the Fufl 
Organ. The intermezzo is a remarkable and 
exceedingly modern piece of writing, capable of 
great and varied effect on a large organ. The 
opening bars must have had great attraction for 
Mendelssohn : 
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It is easy to see where he got the suggestion for some 
of the effective ornamental passages in the middle 
portion of his Pianoforte Fugue in E minor.* 

But the culmination of Bach*s organ style, the 
greatest height of grand and abstract expression to 
which organ music has attained, is to be found in 
the Toccata and Fugue in the Doric Mode — Le.y the 
key of D minor without the B flat ; though, as a 
matter of fact, the B flat in this composition is 
added as an " accidental " in most of the places in 
which D minor would demand its appearance ; the 
influence of the ** mode " is perceptible not so 
much in isolated passages as in the general trend of 
the modulation. The toccata is in the free style, 
founded mainly on a very simple figure passage — 




* The one published separately, beginning 



i 



not the better -known 
Fugues," 
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— the swing of which is kept up, in more or less 
modified form, through the greater part of the 
composition ; * diversified only by the introduction 
of what in modern music would be called a 
" second subject," in which a sort of reminiscence 
of the principal figure is played alternately on two 
manuals, on a scde bass for the Pedal. This has 
an added interest as being almost the only instance 
in Bach's organ works in which he has marked the 
keyboards on which the passages are to be played, 
" Oberwerk " and " Positiv " (to some extent 
equivalent to " Swell " and " Choir " on an English 
organ) alternately : 



Ex. so. 




• The "toccata" form, as the name vaguely implii 
something to exercise the touch — presupposes the employment 
of more or less elaborate ^xA rapid figure passages in a 
continuous form. 
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This direction as to the keyboards to be used, 
though, as observed, an almost isolated instance, 
is of great value as an indication of Bach's method 
of usmg the organ, and we may conclude that he 
intended the same kind of contrast of effect in 
many other places where it is not specially marked. 
Although this composition is in the free style and 
consists so largely of figure passages, there is a 
sustained elevation and seriousness of character 
maintained throughout ; and between this and 
the earlier Toccata and Fugue in D minor (the 
only one of the organ works which is to some 
extent popular and popularly known) there is an 
artistic lifetime. The fugue which follows, the 
subject of which, with its syncopated notes, so 
suggestive of the use that is to be made of it, was 
quoted on page 85, is one long chain of grand 
suspensions and passages of imitation, keeping its 
majestic course in unbroken procession. Not an 
ornamental passage is admitted, unless we class as 
such the long thundering shake on the pedal, con- 
tinued through six bars, which seems to rock the 
building. We seem to progress, as it were, through 
the columned vistas of a great Doric temple built 
out of sound : 

Nay, more ; for there wanted not who walked in the 

glare and glow. 
Presences plain in the place : 

so, at least, I have often felt in playing it. It is not 
always, perhaps, that one can be in the mood for 
such ab^trgct wd monumental music as this, any 
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more than in the case of poetry we can always be 
in the mood for the stately blank verse of Milton ; 
both are sources of refreshing for our more serious 
hours. But those to whom the Doric fugue makes 
no appeal may be assured that the true greatness 
of the organ and of organ music is a sealed book 
to them. 

Of these greatest organ compositions of Bach*s 
mature period, Dr. Spitta remarks that they are 
the only works in the realm of instrumental music 
which in scale, in perfection of form, and in gran- 
deur of expression can be paralleled with the 
symphonies of Beethoven ; an opinion which will 
no doubt seem astounding to the large number of 
musical people who are totally unacquainted with 
most of these works even by name, but which is 
nevertheless perfectly justifiable. I am not for- 
getting Mozart's three most important symphonies, 
which are among the most perfect things in the 
art ; but they are on a smaller scale, and with less 
grandeur and intensity of style, than Bach*s great 
organ compositions. How is it, then, that such 
works are practically unknown in the modern 
musical world of London, which has set up a 
special cult of Bach ? that the greatest of them 
are even neglected by organ-players, as far as 
public performance is any test ? One principal 
reason, no doubt, is that the organ is in the 
present day an unfashionable instrument ; in the 
eyes (or ears) of the general concert-going public, 
the orchestra has killed it. We must take into 
account also the fact that the two great instru- 
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ments in the two large concert-halls of London 
are not calculated to give the greatest or the true 
effect to the pure style of organ music. Of the 
Albert Hall organ it may be said that, like the 
curate's boiled egg, "parts of it are excellent." 
This is indeed feint praise, for there is hardly an 
organ to be found which offers to the player so 
great a variety of beautifiil contrasted effects of 
tone and timbre^ in the softer stops and in the 
solo stops. It is when one comes to play large 
organ music in the strict style that it becomes 
unsatisfectory. The Great Organ has too little 
diapason and too much reed (the common feult 
in both English and French organs of to-day) ; its 
tone is noisy, and yet deficient in weight and ful- 
ness, which is exactly the opposite of what is 
required to do justice to Bach's organ music. The 
same builder's great instrument at Liverpool, built 
some twenty years earlier, is far superior in this 
respect. The Queen's Hall organ I have never 
played on, but it is a very unsatisfactory instru- 
ment to listen to organ music on. The Great Organ 
seems to be good and well balanced up to the 
Fifteenth ; above that it is very weak in the treble, 
and has again the noisy quality which is so detri- 
mental to the enjoyment of organ music* It is 
wretchedly placed, too ; high up from the floor, 
and spread out across a wide frontage ; the very 
worst way to place an organ for effect. The more 
concentrated the instrument (so long as the pipes 
are not crowded) the better. There are fine 
organs in St. Paul's and Westminster Abbey, but 
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in these vast stone-faced interiors echo is so ram- 
pant that any real enjoyment of or perception of 
the detail of an organ fugue on a great sc^e is all 
but impossible ; we get a general effect, but all the 
structure is blurred oy the echo. In spite of all 
that poets, from Milton to Tennyson, have written 
about the sounds of the cathedral organ, and in 
spite of the more solemn associations of the sacred 
building, it is in acoustically constructed concert- 
rooms diat organ music on a large scale can really 
be heard to advantage ; only one must have the 
right sort of organ. 

Nevertheless, something might have been done 
in the Queen's Hall on more than one occasion 
to bring Bach's greatest organ works before a 
large and musically educated audience, if the Bach 
Society had done what might have been expected 
of them on such an occasion. They appeared, 
however, to be entirely indifferent to Bach's organ 
music, in spite of the fact that Bach was especially 
celebrated in his lifetime as an organ-player and 
composer, and that his organ compositions are the 
one class of music in which he is without a rival — 
indeed, one may say, without a second. In chorus- 
writing Handel may dispute the palm with him ; 
in solo-writing for voices Handel is far his superior ; 
his orchestral music, compared with that of Mozart 
and Beethoven, is vieuxjeu ; but as an organ com- 
poser he is as unapproached now as he was in his 
lifetime ; and, in fact, as Sir Hubert Parry, in his 
" Art of Music," truly remarks, his whole com- 
positions, of every kind, are saturated with organ 
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style. And yet in a festival organised by the 
Bach Society in his honour the organ was to be 
omitted ! W hen the absurdity of this was publicly 
pointed out, and it was urged that you might as 
well omit pianoforte music from a Beethoven 
Festival, an organ composition was introduced into 
the programme. And what was it ? Not one of 
the great works, but the early rococo Fugue in E, 
of which the subject was quoted on page 79.* 
At the second Bach Festival we had the early 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor before referred 
to, which was somewhat better ; but it is not in 
Bach*s great style, and, moreover, is the only one 
of the organ compositions which may be considered 
to be to some extent hackneyed, being more often 
played than any other, because it is easily under- 
stood by a general audience, and is showy without 
being difficult. Had the Society taken the oppor- 
tunity to bring before their audiences such com- 
positions as the Toccata and Fugue in the Doric 
Mode, or the Prelude and Fugue in E minor, they 
would have done an important service in bringing 
people to understand what Bach*s organ music 
really is, and have paid a much better homage to 
the composer's memory than by inserting in the 
programme his fiigue for the violin, which is really 

* A well-known professional musician who was with me 
at the concert told me that when he was studying Bach's 
organ music at a German conservatoire his instructor advised 
him to neglect this composition, as it was not worth serious 
attention. And this was what the London Bach Society 
selected to represent Bach's organ music ! 
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only a curiosity — ^a kboratory study to sec how 
much could be forced from the violin against its 
real nature — ^and which even in the hands of the 
greatest player produces only the effect of a con- 
tinual struggle to make the instrument do what 
is all but impossible. On the other hand^ Bach's 
recomposition of it in D minor for the organ * is 
grand music, and no one who had ever played it 
would endure afterwards to hear it in the violin 
version — not even at the hands of Joachim, were 
that still possible. But those who place it in pro- 
grammes and those who applaud the ungrateful 
performance are probably dike ignorant of the 
very existence of the organ version. 

Reference has already been made to the futile 
fashion of transcribing Bach's organ works for the 
pianoforte, but the subject will bear a further word. 
No greater injustice could be done to some of the 
greatest works in the whole field of instrumental 
music ; nothing could be more contrary to a pure 
and sane artistic taste. What would be thought of 
a pianist who included in his programmes arrange- 
ments of Beethoven's symphonies for the piano- 
forte ? He would be laughed at ; he would not 
be listened to. But this would be no greater an 

* That the violin version was the first i» obvious from 
internal evidence, since the short detached notes in the themci 
are evidently intended to provide a subject which it would be 
possible to pick out in detached strokes of the bow. But it is 
a laboratory experiment on paper, and probably was so regarded 
by the composer. He could not, of course, have heard it 
played in his own day ; the technique of the violin was not 
sufficiently advanced. 
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aesthetic blunder than arranging Bach's organ 
works for the pianoforte. Bach has left a whole 
collection of splendid preludes and fugues for the 
pianoforte (or for its precursor the clavier) ; 
cannot pianists be content with these — ^few of 
which, in fact, are ever played in public — but they 
must lay their hands on works written for an 
instrument of totally different character and 
powers ? People seem to think all fugues for 
keyed instruments are alike, and that it is indiffe- 
rent whether they are played on the organ or the 
pianoforte keyboard. Bach's clavier rugues are 
tor the most part written in a totally different 
manner from his organ fugues. One or two of 
the " Wohltemperirte Klavier" fugues will bear 
translation to the organ ; the one in E flat from 
the second book, for instance ; though the prelude 
to this is pure pianoforte music, and could not be 
represented on the organ. But for the most part 
they are quite unsuited to the organ, and the 
preludes still more so. In the clavier fugues, 
even those which are in the strict style, the spacing 
of the parts is closer — necessarily so, as there is no 
pedal to set free the left hand for the inner parts, 
and points in the inner parts are brought out by 
the touch of the player. In the organ fugues the 
spacing is much wiaer, and inner parts are made 
to stand out by dint of spacing, since touch will 
not affect them. Then, as already observed, there 
is the question of difference of scale ; that which 
sounds grand and effective on the organ is only 
weak on the piano. What is the use of the 
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cadenza for the pedals at the end of the A minor 
fugue, grand in effect when thundered out on a 
large organ, when transferred to the piano ? It is 
to^ly ineffective ; it is not a piano passage at all. 
Yet this is one which pianists are fond of playing 
in public. There is the more serious point that, 
in order to compress within the compass of two 
hands a fugue which has been written for the feet 
and two hands, the flow and disposition of the 
parts has to be altered, as is done in Liszt's 
derangement of the Fugue in G minor, while his 
treatment of the prelude to the same fugue is an 
entire alteration of Bach into a sensational form. 
Could there be a more sacrilegious treatment of 
the work of one of the greatest of composers ? So 
with the B minor prelude and fugue, another on 
which pianists have laid their hands ; it is totally 
impossible to play the fugue as written within the 
compass of two hands ; some of the parts must be 
omitted or inverted. And as to the prelude, what 
can the pianoforte, with its percussion sounds, 
make of such a chain of sequences as this : 



Sx. 51. AndoHtt, 
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And how is the octave passage for the Pedal (such 
an important feature in the effect) to be played, 
except by a method of " fudging/* by raising the 
dampers with the pianoforte pedal twice in the bar, 
thereby obscuring the whole effect ? Such a 
passage is impossible to play honestly on the 
piano. And even when the notes can be played 
the sustaining power of the org^an makes a com- 
plete difference in the effect. " The little E minor 
rugue," one of Bach's most imaginative and ex- 
pressive works, is another which pianists imagine 
they can play. In this case the notes can be played, 
but what of the effect ? Take this feature in the 
prelude, for instance : 
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Ex. ss> 

Slaw, 





No one who has only heard it on the pianoforte 
can imagine the solemn grandeur of that passage 
when played slowly on a large organ, the melodic 
phrase smging out between the massive inter- 
mediate chords ; it is absolutely futile on the 
pianoforte, partly from the small scale, but more 
especially because the melodic phrases do not 
sustain as they do on the organ. This whole 
business of reducing Bach's organ works to piano- 
forte arrangements is, in short, a piece of blatant 
musical philistinism, and would have been put a 
stop to long ago if musical critics did their duty 
to Bach and to the art in protesting against it. 
Unfortunately most of them know no more about 
the organ or about Bach's organ music than the 
public for whom they write. 
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In addition to the preludes and fugues and 
toccatas, there is another section of Bach's organ 
works which is of great interest to the musician, 
viz., the " preludes on chorales," compositions in 
which an independent movement is carried on by 
the Pedal and one manual, supporting the melody 
of a chorale or hymn-tune, which is introduced, 
line by line, at intervals, on another manual, and 
with stops which cause the melody to stand out 
prominently from its surroundings. The musical 
form in this case is, in fact, exactly similar to that 
of the first chorus in the St. Matthew Passion 
Musiky where the third choir sings the chorale 
independently of the musical design carried on by 
the two other choirs. Another form taken by the 
chorale preludes is that of an independent com- 
position for the hands while the chorale melody is 
introduced as a feature in the bass. This method 
of introducing a chorale melody as a canto fermo on 
the Pedal has been rather a fevourite with German 
composers for the organ at all times ; it is even 
probably with a view to this use of the Pedal in 
giving the melody of the tune that we often find a 
considerable preponderance of powerfid reed stops 
on the Pedal of German organs. Thus Mendels- 
sohn, in his Third prgan Sonata, introduces the 
chorale "Aus tiefer Noth" at intervals in the 
Pedal part, an independent movement being carried 
on by the hands which is in no relation to the 
design of the chorale melody. The finest example 
of this method of writing is found, however, not 
in Bach's preludes on chorales, but in the third 
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movement of the composition called in England 
the " St. Ann*s Fugue/' The identity of the sub- 
ject with the first line of the " St. Ann's " tune 
is probably merely accidental. The subject of the 
fugue is not a chorale melody ; it is an inde- 
pendent subject treated first as a strict fugue in 
alla-breve time, then as a more free fugue in 
6/4 time, while in the last movement a perfectly 
new fugue subject is introduced and carried on by 
the hands, while the original subject, in slower 
time^ forms a canto fermo for the Pedal : 





■^irffttf f i ^^ff^ 
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^The slow subject is also introduced in the treble 
part, but does not make much effect there — it is 
possible even to overlook it ; it is the thundering 
in of the main subject in the Pedal notes that 
makes the effect, soimding, as an English musician 
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(Dr. Crotch, I think) remarked, " as if it ought to 
be fired ofF with cannon ** ; an efiect, of course, 
not to be realised except on a large organ (the 

Juestion of scale comins; up again). The intro- 
uction of the melody oi the chorale on the pedals 
is a device which can also be used, and probably 
was extensively used by Bach and his successors 
among the Lutheran organists, in the accompani- 
ment of the ordinary unisonal hymn-singing in the 
church, the tune being made into the bass in the 
organ accompaniment, and a contrapuntal figure 
bimt on it. 

In regard to the preludes on chorales, one 
must distinguish between those which are merely 
interesting historically and as studies, and those 
which have still a musical value. Some of them 
are hopelessly rococo from the point of view of the 
present day. Just as in music for the harpsichord, 
an instnmient devoid of expression, the old com- 
posers endeavoured to impart expression by the 
introduction of grace-notes and ornaments, so 
Bach, and probably other organists of his day, 
using organs with no Swell, had the unhappy idea 
at times of forcing an expression out of^ chorale 
melodies by grace-notes. Thus we find the tune 
of " Oh Mensch bewein dein Sttnde Gross " started 
in one of Baches chorale preludes in this form : 




which, one may say, is neither musical nor 
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religious. On the subject of these "figured 
chorales" there is an interesting letter to Men- 
delssohn from his father, expressing abhorrence of 
them, and warning his son against such pitfalls. 
Mendelssohn would never have treated chorale 
melodies in this way himself, but he condoned 
the sin in Bach, and included the one quoted 
above in the collection which he edited, and which 
was published in London by Coventry and HoUier, 
an ancient copy of which edition is one of my most 
cherished possessions. In several of these, it is 
interesting to note, it is obviously intended that 
the Pedal should play, not the bass, as usual, but 
the tenor part, on 8-tt. stops only. In the prelude 
on "In dulci Jubilo," for instance, where] the 
melody is treated in canon, it is evidentjthat^the 
left-hand part is the bass, and the Pedaljplays^the 
tenor : 
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This is, I think, the only instance in Bach's 
organ works in which the Pedal part is written as 

high as H^ — '— , and I do not think he could have 

had that note on any pedal-board of the period. 
Probably it was got by using a 4-ft. stop and playing 
an octave lower. But the passage is interesting as 
giving an insight into Bach's varied resources in 
treating the organ. 

Many of the shorter of these preludes, though 
they would hardly be listened to as organ music 
now, are interesting as studies of contrapuntal 
treatment and figuring. Such a one is that on 
"Vom Himmel Kam der Engel Schaar," where 
the chorale melody in the treble, " in huge semi- 
breves " (as Beethoven would have said), is accom- 
panied by a flight of rapid scale passages ascending 
and descending, for the hands, and a continued 
march of slower scale passages for the Pedal. The 
most extraordinary thing, however, among these 
chorale preludes is one on "Aus tiefer Noth" 
(which seems to have escaped Mendelssohn's 
notice),* in six parts, four for the hands and two 
for the pedals, the right and left foot playing 
separate parts, and the right foot being employed 
in giving out the successive lines of the chorale 
"by augmentation," while it is being treated in 
counterpoint and imitation in the other parts, the 
left foot on the pedal playing a counterpoint to the 

* It was published in '^ Organ Compositions, Ancient and 
Modern/' vol. i., edited by W. T. Best. 
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augmented melody given to the right foot. It is 
a sort of thing one almost stands in awe before 
as an intellectual exercise, though perhaps one 
admires it on the pa^e more than in hearing it. 
Best, however, actually played it at one of the 
usual Saturday afternoon organ recitals at Liver- 
pool, inserting an explanatory note about it in the 
programme, though it may be doubted if the 
audience understood it — 

For Nature brings not back the mastodon. 
Nor we those times. 

Some, however, of these chorale preludes are 
of great beauty even for modern ears, if you can 
once get an £!nglish audience to adopt the point 
of view in regard to a form of music so entirely 
foreign to any musical tradition of this country. 
The prelude on " Schmtlcke dich, O liebe Seek," 
with its quietly flowing accompaniment, as Schu- 
mann said, ^^ twining; golden garlands around the 
principal melody," is one of the most beautiful 
movements ever written for the organ. That on 
** An Wasserflassen Babylons " is another very 
beautiful one of similar type, in this case with the 
principal melody in the tenor part. Another 
among what may be called the "quiet" chorale 
preludes is that on " Wir Glauben All," in which 
the accompaniment, in pure part-writing in four 
parts, two for the left hand and two for the Pedal 
(another example of the double Pedal part), is a 
perfect study in the pure organ stvle, the right 
hand introducing the chorale melody at interns 
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on another keyboard. Among the preludes for 
the Full Organ may be cited the fine one on 
" Nun danket Alle Gott," in which, by a device 
used occasionally by Bach in other compositions, 
the accompaniment is made to prefigure, in notes 
of lesser value, the principal phrase of the chorale. 
It is such a remarkable instance of this kind of 
treatment that the opening is worth quoting : 

Ex. s6. 
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Here it will be seen that the opening of the 
accompaniment is a point of imitation on a phrase 
which is the same as that of the opening line of the 
chorale, only in diminution — crotchets instead of 
minims ; and the same design is kept throughout, 
each new line of the chorale being prefigured by 
a counterpoint on a phrase formed from that of the 
chorale which is to follow. On a large modern 
organ this could be played with more effect than 
it could have been m Bach's day, as the chorale 
could be played on the high-pressure reeds on 
the Solo Organ, leaving the Great Organ (Full 
to Fifteenth) for the accompaniment. Another 
very fine one among the louder chorale preludes 
is that in G minor on " Nun Komm der Heiden 
Heiland," a fugue movement on a brilliant sub- 
ject for the hands, while the separate lines of 
the chorale are thundered out at intervals on 
the Pedal. But perhaps Bach nowhere rose to 
such grandeur in this class of composition as 
in the last verse of the prelude on " O Lamm 
Gottes Unschuldig." The chorale is set in three 
verses. In the first two it forms a canto fermo^ 
first in the treble and then in the tenor, in the 
midst of a flowing counterpoint in two parts, all 
on the same keyboard. The Pedal is not used 
in these two verses, which are evidently not to be 
played very loud — say mf on the Great Organ ; 
but at the close of the second verse comes a pas- 
sage evidently intended to aflFord opportunity for 
adding stops successively, till the whole power of 
the organ enters, along with the chorale on the 
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Pedaly with a grand counterpoint phrase in 9/4 



measure : 




Towards the middle of the movement a new and 
splendid contrapuntal figure is introduced : 




and in this triumphant strain the movement goes 
on, the chorale thundering out beneath it on the 
Pedal, to close with a cook on a tonic pedal which 
affords opportunity for a beautiful effect by treating 
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it as a long diminuendo and ending /^.* This 
last ** verse " of the prelude (which fills four 
pages in Mendelssohn's edition) is unquestionably 
one of the greatest passages in organ music. It 
must be admitted that it hasi little in keeping with 
the feeling of the hymn onJjwhich it is founded, 
and is the offspring of musical rather than of 
devotional exaltation. As a minor point, it is 

* This was suggested to me by^Best^ who said, after playing 
it at one of his Saturday organ recitals at Liverpool : ^^Next 
time I think I will end it fianhsimo /|it would have a beautiful 
effect." It has. I tried this subsequently on the Albert Hall 
orgiln, making the whole coda a continual diminuindOy the last 
scale passage on a soft flute stop on the Choir Organ : 



Ex. S9* 




After the storm of sound preceding, the coda, so treated, seems 
like a long diminishing perspective carrying the eye away to 
the hi horizon. 
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rather curious to note that in the second and third 
verse Bach has taken the licence, for the sake of 
getting a more effective harmonic structure, of 
deliberately altering the melodv of the tune by 
sharpening the fourth of the scale. 

It has been suggested by some modern critics 
that it is a mistake to regard the organ as especially 
the instrument for fiimie-playing, on two accounts 
— ^the impossibility of emphasising a subject in the 
inner parts by difference of touch, and the confusing 
effect of echo in the large buildings in which organs 
are placed. The latter criticism I heard specially 
made (by an eminent pianist) in regard to cathedral 
organs ; and that is quite true. I have listened to 
a higue I knew quite well in St. Paul's Cathedral, 
and could hardlv tell where the player had got to 
except by the pedal entries. But though acoustics is 
far from an exact science, we know enough about it 
now, in a general way, to build large concert-rooms 
where there shall be no echo of any consequence, 
and it is there that we ought to have organ-playing 
on a large scale ; only, as before observed, we must 
have the right sort of organ. As to the question 
of the special suitability of the organ for fugues, 
there are pianoforte fugues and organ fugues, and 
the idea that fugues are specially and inherently 
organ music is a popular feUacy. The C sharp 
fugue from the " Wohltemperirte Klavier,*' for 
instance. 
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is a purely pianoforte fugue, and could n,ot possibly 
be rendered on the organ with any of its proper 
effect. On the other hand, as already observed, 
most of Bach*s organ fugues cannot be given with 
any effect, or even correctly as to the notes, on the 
pianoforte. The suitability of the organ for fugues 
on a large scale and in the strict style lies in these 
qualities : (i) In the capacity for extended and 
widely spaced part-writing, owing to the left hand 
being left free for the inner parts ; (2) in its power 
of sustaining all discords of suspension to their full 
value (in this respect the Doric Mode fugue, for 
instance, which is all suspensions from first to last, 
could not be properly represented on any other 
instrument) ; and (3) in its great scale, and espe- 
cially in the power and depth of the Pedal notes, 
which give to the entry or the subject in the bass 
a grandeur of effect which even the orchestra 
cannot emulate, much less the pianoforte. But all 
this is not to say that fugues are necessarily the 
special class of music for the organ. The position 
is really this : Bach was the greatest organ-player 
and composer of his day, at a period in the art 
when the fugue form was accepted as the highest 
form in which serious music could be cast, and 
when the organ was the principal medium for 
music on a large scale. Consequently Bach wrote 
his greatest instrumental compositions for the 
organ, and wrote them in the form of fugues. 
Had he lived, still as a great organ-player, fifty 
years later, he would probably have produced 
compositions equally suitable to the genius of the 
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organ, but in sonata form instead of in fugue 
form. As it is, being by far the greatest composer 
for the organ, and living in a period when the 
fugue form was in the ascendant, he has, in a 
sense, stamped that form upon organ music. But, 
as Spitta has endeavoured to indicate (though in 
rather cloudy language). Bach did not write his 
organ fugues for the mere sake of writing fugues ; 
he wrote them to give form and substance to a 
mood of musical feeling. Each of his greatest organ 
fugues, like each of Beethoven's sonatas, has 
underlying it a distinct poetic conception, which is 
its primary causation. That this conception should 
take fugue form was a secondary consequence, not 
arising so much from the character of the instru- 
ment as from the prevalent musical school of the 
period. Hence the answer to Browning's ques- 
tion. 

Come forth and be judged. Master Hugues — 
What do you mean by your mountainous fugues ? 

is that the " meaning " is the music itself, which 
is the expression of a mood of musical feeling 
thrown into that special form. To write organ 
fugues with no primary impulse or .feeling under- 
lying them is simply to produce exercises in 
counterpoint ; and the fact is that in more modern 
times many dull fugues have been written for the 
organ, because Bach wrote so many fine ones. 

Al^ough Bach in his later works evolved an 
organ style which represented the highest and 
most characteristic capabilities of the instrument, 
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it is curious (and it is another proof how much he 
was in advance of his day), that none of his imme- 
diate successors seem to have been able to carry on 
organ music at the height to which he had raised 
it, as regards style, in his most mature composi- 
tions. The long and rather brilliant fugue by his 
pupil Krebs, on the subject 




which is still sometimes played, might perfectly 
well pass, both in regard to the subject and its 
treatment, for an early work of Bach in his first 
period. It is a complete retrogression in style as 
compared with Bach's mature works. And the 
same mav be said of the organ compositions of his 
sons, as far as I have become acquainted with them. 
All the organ music of the generation succeeding 
Bach seems to have gone back again to an earlier 
and more or less rococo type. In Bach's own life- 
time Handel was considered to be his one rival on 
the organ, which seems curious when one considers 
the very different and much lighter style of the 
only organ works by Handel which are now 
known ; but Spitta (who in writing the Life of 
Bach is always just to Handel, and never adopts 
the silly modern fashion of sneering at him) 
leaves no doubt of this, and that there were 
differences of opinion as to whether Handel or 
Bach was the greatest organ-player. Some light 
is thrown on this by the testimony of Hawkins as 
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to Handel's manner of preluding on the organ, 
before his concertos, "with a movement on the 
diapasons which stole on the ear in slow and 
solemn progression, the harmony close-wrought 
and as mil as coxild possibly be expressed*' — 
words which indicate, in fact, the highest style 
of organ-playing, which was evidently what 
Handel adopted when playing the organ to please 
himself. But in comparing Handel's organ con- 
certos, and their light and sometimes na^ve style, 
with the colossal organ compositions of Bach, the 
circumstances of their production must be taken 
into consideration. In coming to live in a country 
where there were only small organs, with no pedals, 
Handel must in the end have lost touch with the 
colossal scale of organ-writing suggested by the 
immense German organs, which it would have 
been impossible to realise on any English organ of 
the day. His fame in England, for many years, 
was that of a great opera-composer. The organ 
concertos, played with a band at the Ranelagh, 
were intended, much like Buxtehude's "Abend- 
musik " performances, to please a popular audi- 
ence, in this case a promenade audience ; and they 
were largely made up of movements or moH/s 
already used for other purposes and for other 
instruments. Of the six best-known organ con- 
certos, the first one, in G, is the only one origin- 
ally written for the instrument, and contains, in 
the first allegro at all events, passages in a fine 
and pure organ style ; and the last movement, in 
a style quite sufficiently in keeping with the organ, 
Ii8 
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is a musical conception of singular beauty and 
individuality. And, in spite of rococo passages in 
the solos, there is a clearness of design and a 
melodic freshness , in these organ concertos of 
Handel's which keeps them alive, though they 
are much more effective as arranged by Best for 
a large modern organ, as organ solos, than they 
would be in the original form of concerted pieces 
for a band and a small organ. The second con- 
certo, in B flat, to which Best has added a fine 
cadenza (perhaps a little too modern in style), 
never fails of its effect with an audience ; and all 
of them are worth hearing from time to time.* 

After the time of Bach and Handel there is a 
great dearth of organ music by eminent composers. 
Mozart composed, as a special commission, two 
&ntasias for a mechanical organ, with his usual 
conscientiousness putting into the music for this 
limited mechanical performance some of his best 
work. He subsequently arranged these as piano- 
forte duets, and Best has rearranged them for 
performance on a large organ. Both pieces are 
in F minor (the similarity of key was probably in 
order to simplify the mechanism in the original 
instrument) ; one of them a slow movement and an 
allegro in the style of Handel, and so like Handel 

* Best made up another volume of organ concertos, 
arranged from various instrumental compositions of Handel's 
for orchestra or harpsichord, which makes a very attractive 
collection, on the same system as was pursued by Handel 
himself, and which Best held, therefore, to be justified by the 
composer's own example* 
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that it mi^ht be attributed to him. The other (and 
still fine^ one is one of Mozart's greatest com- 
positions. It commences with a prelude of im- 
mense energy of design and modiilation, leading 
to a fugue on the subject 
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followed bv a slow movement with that combina- 
tion of melodic beauty with scientific construction 
of which Mozart alone had the secret ; after this 
the fugue is resumed with a new and more brilliant 
counterpoint.* This is the greatest piece of organ 
music since Bach, and also one of the most diffi- 
cult. Best's execution of it on the great organ at 
Liverpool was a thing to be remembered. 

Notwithstanding Beethoven's expressed admira- 
tion for the organ as the greatest of musical 
instruments, he never attempted to compose any- 

* As an instance of the manner in which all sympathy for 
music of this kind had dropped out in London musical circles^ 
I remember a good many years ago being asked to help at an 
amateur concert for some charity, when it was proposed that 
I should play a pianoforte duet with a young lady belonging 
to a very musical family, and I selected this fantasia of 
Mozart's ; but after having tried it over the lady begged to 
be excused, " as she disliked the music so much." Recently 
some perception of Mozart's greatness as a composer seems to 
have revived in London ; but twenty-five years ago he was 
only a composer to be tolerated, and I remember having to 
lose my temper at a dinner-table over a gentleman who could 
not believe that Mozart was anything but a writer of graceful 
melodies. 
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thing for it, nor is it likely that he would have 
succeeded very well if he had : his constant habit 
of thinking in orchestral forms (even in his piano- 
forte music) would hardly have led him to the 
style of composition best suited to the organ. 
The fact is that it is almost impossible to write 
well for the organ without being an organ-player, 
and being thus familiar with the feely as one may 
say, of the instrument, as well is with its aesthetic 
capabilities. This is evident in the case even of 
so gifted a composer as Schumann, whose severe 
genius might have been expected to have naturally 
some affinity with the organ. But his six fugues 

BACH 

on the name of Bach, U- ^ \f ^j^ ^ j -grr (according 

to the German key lettering), betray at once in 
their very look the work of a composer not 
familiar with the feel of the organ keyboard ; and 
the fact that they are described on the title-page 
as "for organ or pianoforte" confirms this first 
impression. The fact seems to be that at that 
time Schumann was a good deal attracted by the 
invention of a pianoforte with pedals, for which he 
wrote one or two other compositions, and he seems 
to have concluded that what would do for the 
pedal piano rwould do for the organ. Among the 
eminent composers of the modern period who have 
achieved a general reputation and were not mere 
specialists, Mendelssohn was the only one who 
was a capable and enthusiastic organrplayer. His 
strong love for and sympathy with the instrument 
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is apparent over and over again in his letters, and 
even (as in the case of Bach) coloured his writing 
for other instruments. The accompaniments to 
many of the solos in " St. Paul " and « Elijah '* 
are very like organ music, and would only have 
been written by an organ-player. Hence Men- 
delssohn's six sonatas and three preludes and 
fugues for the organ are, with the exception of 
Mozart's two fantasias, the onlv organ music of 
importance since Bach written by a composer of 
world-wide fame and who was capable of handling 
every class of music with equal facility. Saint- 
SaCns, who is a great organ-player and a composer 
of general powers, has written some pleasing and 
original organ pieces, but they are not of import- 
ance, nor are they in any way comparable to 
Mendelssohn's organ compositions in dignity and 
elevation of style, or in suitability to the instru- 
ment. Mendelssohn's organ works are among the 
very best things he has left ; and one noteworthy 
point in regard to them is that they are almost 
entirely free from the mannerism which was Men- 
delssohn's besetting weakness. The six sonatas 
are perfectly distinct and varied in style and treat- 
ment ; there is not a detail in them which is 
unsuited to the instrument ; and in the very first 
sonata he introduced two absolutely new organ 
effects, one that of the ** closed arpeggios " in the 
Finale already referred to, the other the decla- 
matory recitative movement preceding it, a kind of 
dialogue between parlante phrases on the Choir or 
Swell Organ and the interrupting forHssimo chords 
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on the Great Organ — z grand and poetic little bit 
of writing, which is like nothing else in music. 
The three preludes and fugues are equally varied 
and original. The preludes in C minor and D 
minor are excellent examples of an old form of 
organ music with a modern treatment ; and the 
subject of the C minor fugue, 



Ex. 63. 
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is one of the best fugue subjects ever written for a 
keyboard instrument. But London concert-room 
audiences never hear these works of Mendelssohn's, 
and probably do not even know of their existence. 
After these the organ-player has to count for 
his ripertoire mainly on works written by eminent 
organ-players for their own instrument, just as 
eminent pianists write compositions for their own 
instrument ; though it must be said that the 
specialist organ-composers, on the whole, rank 
much higher in an artistic sense than the specialist 
pianoforte-composers. Among such compositions 
the German, the French, and the English may be 
said to form three distinct schools, with different 
tendencies. The German school has never pro- 
faned the organ by tawdry prettinesses of com- 
position ; but unhappily a large proportion of its pro- 
ductions have the possibly even worse fault of being 
exceedingly dull. The two most prolific German 
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organ-composers of the modern period^ Merkel 
and Hesse, were two terrible persons, who pro- 
duced nimibers of works all in a solid and severe 
organ style, and all as heavy as lead. Among the 
German composers who stand above this general 
level of dulness is Rheinberger, whose composi- 
tions have, of coxirse, a reputation beyond that of 
an organ-composer, but who was an accomplished 
organ-player, and his sonatas for the organ have 
real interest, besides being written with a thorough 
understanding of the instrument ; especially the 
one called (for no obvious reason) " Sonata Pas- 
torale," which contains one of the most attractive 
fugues ever written for the organ, the suWect of 
which is a really original inspiration. Van Eyken, 
of Magdeburg, produced a fine organ sonata in 
D minor, written a good deal under the influence 
of Mendelssohn, which deserves not to be for- 
gotten ; and among modern works are two sonatas 
by A. G. Ritter, which seem to be little known, 
and which are of unusual dramatic force and fire 
of style — ^that in A minor especially — ^while keeping 
strictly within the limits of^ organ music. I owea 
the knowledge of these to Best, who said to me 
one day, before one of the Saturday organ recitals 
at Liverpool : " I am going to play a Wagnerian 
organ sonata this afternoon.'* This was Ritter*s 
in A minor, commencing 
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an opening which at once arrests the attention, and 
indicates the fiery and restless energy kept up 
throughout the whole long composition, perhaps 
not without a little tincture of megalomania. The 
rather shorter one in E minor is free from this 
charge, and is on that account perhaps the more 
satisfactory of the two. I have played it at the 
Albert Hall, and also at the opening of a church 
organ in London, which was built under my 
direction, but I never met with any one else who 
was acquainted with these two sonatas. They are 
well worth knowing. 

Attention has been directed lately to the organ 
compositions of Herr Max Reger, which are 
written in a very serious style ; and his preludes 
on chorales are in the spirit of a true follower of 
Bach— Bach in a modernised form. His larger 
compositions for the instrimient — ^very ambitious 
and very difficult^seem to me to have a good deal 
of that spirit of heaviness which pervades the 
writings of Hesse and Merkel, with much greater 
elaboration and technical difficulty and an ex- 
ceedingly restless treatment of tonality, and it 
may be doubted whether their effect would repay 
the pains necessary for their study. To some 
extent, too, they are practically vmplayable on 
English organs, from the demand frequently made 
(as in the Passacaglia variations of his Sonata in 
F| minor) for the employment of two manuals of 
equal power in forte passages, the hands continually 
crossing each othcir, for which the ordinary Great 
Organ and Choir Organ of an English instriunent 
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would be quite futile. There is a fine old organ 
in the parish church at Northampton, with iwo 
Great Organ manuals, on which organ music of 
this type could be executed ; but it is a rare, if not 
unique, instance in this country. And on the whole 
Reger's organ music, though work to be regarded 
with respect, seems to me to be rather the outcome 
of learning and a serious aim than of inspiration. 
This cannot be said of another modern sonata, 
that in C minor by Herr Reubke, a Saxon 
onanist, which is a remarkable composition, full 
of^fire and effect, and would repay the player far 
more than anything I have seen of Reger's. He 
treats the organ occasionally a little too much like 
a piano ; e.g. : 

No. 65. ^-^ ^ m ^ ^ 
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but as a whole it is a composition marked by great 
elevation of style, and there is nothing in it which 
cannot be effectively rendered on an English organ. 
French organ music takes one into a curious 
region of the art. It is all written by organ- 
players, mostly fine and accomplished players, 
who seem, nevertheless, to have no feeling whatr 
ever for the higher capabilities and the high«r 
aesthetic of the instrument. That Saint-SaSns has 
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this feeling, to some extent, we know from his play- 
ing of Bach's organ music ; yet his set of pieces 
headed ** Musique d'Eglise " is so entirely oppo- 
site to any idea of church music that could be 
entertained by a German or an English organist 
that the title seems almost like a bad jest. To 
judge from a good deal of their organ music, one 
would conclude that to French organists the organ 
is an instrument composed of reed stops, flute 
stops, and a Vox Humana. In the last generation 
Lefebure-Wdy and Lemmens were the popular 
French organ-writers, who reduced the instrument 
to a medium for claptrap efiects ; Lemmens's 
"Orage, suivi par une Priire," was a typical 
example, with a " storm " eflPect first, and then the 
" prifere," of course, on the Vox Humana, with an 
accompaniment of meaningless twitterings on a 
flute stop. Since then we have had better things 
from composers like Guilmant and W^idor. As a 
performer, Guilmant was a really fine organ-player 
of the best school ; but his compositions were more 
French than his style of playing, and do not, for 
the most part, merit more than the praise of being 
pleasing music ; one or two of his slow movements, 
however, rise to real beauty, and are well worth pre- 
servation. Widor is a more important person, and 
his ** Symphonies pour Orgue " are among the most 
noteworthy of modern organ compositions, and 
show also an endeavour to obtain some new efiects 
from the instrument in a legitimate manner. Un- 
fortunately the scheme suggested under the title 
" Symphonies pour Orgue ' is hardly borne out ; 
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the pieces which are linked together into groups 
under the title of " symphony " do not present 
that coherent relation in proportion and contrast 
which should characterise anything worthy to be 
called a symphony ; they are more like groups of 
characteristic pieces, which may or may not be- 
played together. The very idea of a symphony 
seems to demand, among other things, an extended 
slow movement in a grave and serious style, and 
Widor hardly rises to that ; the best movements in 
his ** Symphonies " are those which belong either 
to the ** brilliant " or the " characteristic " order, 
and are just as good played separately as along 
with the movements of inferior interest with which 
they are linked. Among the "characteristic" 
class are the long and very effective ^legro Canta- 
bile' in Symphony V., and the bright Scherzo in 
Symphony II., in which the "scherzo" type of 
composition is completely adapted to the organ ; 
among the pieces or the ^* brilliant " order are the 
Finale to the same symphony and the great Toccata 
in F at the end of the Second Series, a show piece 
based on an exceedingly simple harmonic structure, 
but in a broad and grand style, in which the 
principal motifs 
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is kept up with unflagging energy, in various 
positions, in a manner that makes considerable 
demand on the staying powers of the player. It 
is of no avail except on a large organ with power- 
ful reeds on the Pedal, as is evident from the 
moment when the pedal enters on the scene : 

Ex. 67. 
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That large spacing of the Pedal part would be 
lost except on an organ of the largest scale and 
with powerful reeds on the Pedal. 
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Even with the best organ-composers of the 
modem French school, however, one has always 
the feeling that they do not take the instrument 
seriously ; that they not only do not attain, but 
have no wish to attain, to the most broad and 
serious style of music — ^the music of contempla- 
tion, as one may call it— of which the organ is 
capable* They are content with clever or charac- 
teristic effects ; and just as their continual use of 
reed and flute stops, to the exclusion of the central 
and typical tone of the organ, leaves an impression 
of hardness on the physical ear, so the form and 
sentiment of their compositions leaves an impres- 
sion of hardness on the mental ear, of something 
superficial and not quite sincere. But against this 
there is certainly to be set the fact that French 
organ music, whatever else it is or is not, is at all 
events not dull ; it has interest, originality, and 
colour ; and though in anything but a pure style, 
it is at present the most interesting music com- 
posed expressly for the organ, and in this respect 
has the advantage over modern English organ 
music, which is in much better taste and with a 
better organ sentiment about it, but is for the 
most part tame and colourless ; and, moreover, the 
English organists who have written for the instru- 
ment have sinned a good deal in the way of 
reducing the organ to an instrument for playing 
more or less sentimental melodies with a mere 
homophonic accompaniment — ^what I have heard 
irreverently termed the " tum-tum ** style of ac- 
companiment, Henry Smart, who is said to have 
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been a very fine player, and was a voluminous 
writer for his instrument, left a number of senti- 
mental pieces of this kind, of which one or two of 
the best are very pleasant to listen to, and after 
that all the others seem to be the same thing over 
again. S. S. Wesley, who was an organ-player of 
the highest and most serious school, left very 
little written music for the instrument, having 
apparently expended his powers more in extem- 
pore playing, in which he is said to have shown a 
great deal of genius ; the few things he did publish 
are all in a high and serious style, but his fame 
now depends on his anthems rather than on his 
organ compositions. What one cannot help feel- 
ing about Smart's organ music and the modern 
English school generally is that there is a kind of 
bourgeois element about it ; it impresses one as 
respectable middle-class music. A fine piece 
entitled " E16gie," by Mr. Silas, is an exception ; 
and J. L. Hatton, in a book consisting mostly of 
rather tame compositions, left a Toccata in F 
sharp minor which is a very effective revival of 
an old form in a modern dress. The organ 
compositions of Best stand somewhat apart from 
English organ music generally, for they belong 
rather to the French school than the English ; 
but it is the French school with a much stronger 
and more vigorous style about it, and a more 
complete grasp of the effects of the instrument. 
His six books of " Organ Pieces for Church Use " 
contain a great deal of very interesting and effec- 
tive writing ; among other things he wrote for this 
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collection a wedding march and a fiineral march 
for the organ (both very good), considering that 
there ought to be compositions of this dass spe- 
cially written for the instnmient, instead of leaving 
organists no choice but to play marches written 
for the orchestra or the pianoforte ;* and the 
"March composed for a Church Festival" is a 
most effective composition. In this the Trio 
represents the effect of a processional hymn heard 
at a distance, but after the resumption of the prin- 
cipal subject the melody of the hymn reappears ff 
on^the Full Organ, '^in this very effective device : 



Ex. 68. 
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* It is impossible to mention this subject without firing a 
shot at the absurd custom now in vogue of traducing Chopin's 
Funeral March for the organ. The composition is pianoforte 
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The arpeggios, it will be observed, are staccato 
arpeggios, through which the melody in octaves 
stands out ; they are not arpeggios used in the 
pianoforte manner. It may be said, perhaps, of a 
good many of Best's compositions (though not of 
this one) that they are rather the outcome of talent 
and knowledge than of inspiration ; but at all events 
they are never bourgeois. 

From the foregoing brief sketch of the schools 
of organ composition it will be recognised that the 
organ-player's resources in regard to music written 
for the instrument are much more limited than 
those of the pianist. To the library of the latter 
all the great composers have contributed. He 
can choose trom the works of Handel, Bach, 
Mozart, Beethoven (a world in himself), Schubert, 
Schumann, Mendelssohn, Chopin, and Brahms, 
not to mention the many excellent composers of 
the second order who have written admirable music 
for the pianoforte. The organist has (except for 

music to the backbone, and to play it on the organ is one oi 
the lowest depths of aesthetic mishandling. In a wider sense, 
too, it is unsuitable for a church funeral, being entirely with- 
out the feeling which ought to characterise a march for a 
Christian funeral — the feeling implied in the words of St. Paul, 
•'that ye sorrow not even as those that have no hope." 
Chopin's march, on the proper instrument, is intensely touch- 
ing and pathetic, but it is essentially pagan. If a pianoforte 
march is to be taken, Beethoven's from the A flat sonata is much 
more suitable in feeling, and, with the exception of the short 
tremolando passages in the Trio^ sounds very fine on the organ, 
and is not out of keeping with the instrument. 
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Mozart's two remarkable contributions) only two 
of the great composers to select from, Bach and 
Mendelssohn ; and though Bach for the organ, 
like Beethoven for the piano, is a world in himself, 
it must be admitted that a certain proportion of 
his minor organ compositions must now be regarded 
as antiquated in form. And the amount of work 
by secondary composers for the organ which can 
really be considered as of interest and worth play- 
ing is much more limited in extent than the list 
ofcompositions of similar calibre in the library of 
the pianist. Hence the organist of a town hall, 
for instance, who is generally under an engagement 
to give weekly (often biweekly) performances, is 
^ed by the necessity, if he is to keep up the 
interest and variety of his programmes, of having 
recourse to arrangements of works written for 
other instruments. Of course, when organ-playing 
is introduced as a feature in the programme of a 
high-class concert (as, unhappily, it very seldom is), 
the idea of introducing such arrangements would 
be an aesthetic heresy of the deepest dye ; but in a 
provincial town, where opportunities of hearing 
orchestral playing are much more limited than in 
London, there is something to be said for it. I 
remember great excitement being aroused by the 
announcement on one of the Saturday afternoon 
organ programmes at Liverpool that on the fol- 
lowing Saturday the whole of the C minor sym- 
phony would be played through. There was a 
large concourse to hear it, and a wonderful per- 
formance it was ; and though I am sure Best 
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would never have done such a thing in London, 
in a provincial town it might be defended on the 
ground that a number or people who had rarely 
the opportunity of hearing an orchestra, and perhaps 
could not well have afforded even the cheapest 
seats at the local Philharmonic Society, had the 
opportunity for sixpence of becoming acquainted 
with the music of the C minor symphony, set 
forth, at all events, in a thoroughly musician-like 
manner, though not on the original instruments. 
There is an opportunity sometimes, also, for the 
judicious organist to bring to light, by an arrange- 
ment for his instrument, neglected compositions 
by great composers. For instance, not long since 
a composition of Beethoven's for flute, oboe, and 
cor anglais was produced at the Queen's Hall as a 
novelty. The slow movement of this, at all events, 
I had known from boyhood, owing to Best's 
arrangement of it in " The Organ Student." The 
music of Mozart's choral cantata " Splendente te, 
Deus," I should never to this day have heard with 
the bodily ear but for Best's organ recitals ; and the 
same with Haydn's fine work of a similar class, 
" Insanae et vanae curae." The limit which should 
be rigidly fixed by the good taste of the player 
and his respect for the instrument, in the matter 
of arrangements, is that which would exclude all 
merely showy and superficial music — overtures to 
" Zampa " and their like. Whatever is transcribed 
for the organ should at least be of serious and 
dignified musical quality. 

There is a word more to be said on the subject, 
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however, from another point of view. There are 
cases in which transcription for the organ of music 
not written for it may be the means of giving it 
an additional effect and a deeper expression. This 
would be in general, of course, where the original 
composition had been for instruments on a smaller 
scale. As a rule there is nothing to be gained by 
transcribing orchestral music for the organ, ana 
generally a good deal to be lost. Even here, 
however, there are exceptions. I first made the 
acquaintance of the exquisite Larghetto of Beetho- 
ven's second symphony on the organ, played by 
my organ-instructor in Best's fine but very diflficult 
arrangement, in which nearly all the orchestral 
features are reproduced, and which I subsequently 
learned to enjoy playing myself. It may be partly 
the result of first impressions, but I have never 
seemed to enjoy that movement so much on the 
orchestra as on the organ, on which the leading 
subject (which is quite in organ style) and the 
beautiful intermediate subject. 



Ex.65. 




come out with a kind of solemnity of expression 
which the orchestra (in this instance) hardly equals, 
not to speak of the greater grandeur and massive- 
ness of some of the intenser fortissimo passages 
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later on. Another slow movement which I first 
heard played by Best on the organ is that grand 
one in E flat from Mozart's Fourth Quartet for 
strings ; and here more emphatically I felt (though 
string-players, I know, will laugh at this) that my 
subsequent acquaintance with it in its original 
form did not impress me nearly as much as my 
hearing of it on the organ, the greatness of scale 
and weight of sound adding so much to the in- 
tensity of expression of the music. I can still, 
after the lapse of many years, recall the grand roll 
of the organ in such passages as 



Ex. 7o« 




• • • 



and the effect of the massive chords in the pen- 
ultimate bar. I at once procured the score and 
made my own arrangement for the organ, and 
have played it many times with the feeling that 
here at least the organ had gone beyond the 
powers of the string quartet. But it is chiefly in 
arrangements from the slow movements of piano- 
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forte sonatas that the power of the organ to enlarge 
the scale and scope ot the music is felt. Among 
such movements in Beethoven's sonatas to which 
the organ can add a great deal are the Largo from 
the Second Sonata ; the Largo from Op. 7 ; that 
from No. 3 of Op. 10 ; and the Andante from 
Op. 28 (called the " Pastorale "), with the heavily 
pulsing bass for the Pedal Diapasons, and all the 
advantage of what may be called contrast ot 
"scoring" in the selection of the stops. The 
Funeral March from Op. 26, as already remarked, 
has a grand effect on the organ. The tremolandos 
in the Trio require a little adaptation, but this 
is amply compensated tor both by the effects of 
scoring to be obtained in the other portion of the 
composition and the grandeur of the forttssimo 
passages. Every player of this march on the piano- 
forte feels the want of greater power in those pas- 
sages than the instrument will give ; the organ 
supplies that power, and greatly extends the boun- 
daries of contrast. Among other instances in 
which the organ can raise pianoforte music to a 
higher power is the simple but expressive little 
composition in E minor in the fifth book of the 
"Lieder ohne Worte." No one who has not 
heard it played on a large organ, with the music 
rising to a tremendous fortissimo in the middle 
portion, and finally dying away in a scarcely heard 
pianissimoy can have any idea of the poetic effect 
that movement is capable of. The effect is in- 
tended on the pianoforte, but the range of the 
instrument can only inadequately realise it. 
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As a means of assisting the interest and variety 
of organ performances in a most legitimate and 
suitable manner it is much to be wished that some 
stimulus could be given towards the revival ot 
what seems the almost lost (or at any rate entirely 
neglected) art of extempore playing. Pianists 
seem to have entirely abandoned this, which was 
once a kind of test of musical skill and genius — 
witness the stories of Beethoven driving Steibelt 
out of the room by his extempore playing, and 
Mozart saying to a guest, after extemporising 
fantasias for a whole evening, " Now you have 
heard Mozart for the first time" ; and there is 
both less need for it on the pianoforte (consider- 
ing the greater extent of the pianist's library) and 
less suggestion for it than the organ affords. As 
a musician once observed to me, in regard to 
extemporising, " The organ is such a suggestive 
instrument"; you have the different character 
and timbre of the three (or four) keyboards to 
awaken ideas as to different types of effect, and 
so on ; though, of course, there still remains the 
requirement of melodic invention. I have only 
twice in my life heard extempore playing on the 
organ introduced at a public concert : once when as 
a boy I was taken to hear Wesley open the great 
organ at Liverpool, but was too young to form 
any opinion on the performance ; once in later 
years from Guilmant, at a concert at the Albert 
Hall, when he preluded very effectively, and then 
struck into a fugue on the subject of the first 
strain of the " Harmonious Blacksmith." It was 
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an interesting performance, and made one regret 
that it was an unusual one. 

The general character of the stops to be found 
in a typical organ of three maniials and pedal 
was described on an earlier page ; it remains to 
say something about their use in an aesthetic sense. 
" How do you know which stops to use ? " was a 
question once put to me by a bystander at the 
organ ; which, of course, is almost as if you were 
to ask a composer for the orchestra, ^^How do 
you know which instruments to use ? " The 
answer in each case is, you know what effects you 
want, and which instruments or stops will produce 
them. The organ-player is, however, under one 
obligatory restriction as to combinations of stops ; 
he cannot use a "mutation stop" — i.e.y a stop 
which sounds a different note from the one written 
(see page 24) — ^without the stops beneath it giving 
the foundation tone. The Mixtures in the Great 
Organ, for instance, cannot be used without the 
whole of the flue stops beneath them ; they are 
merely to give an added poignancy to the general 
tone, and their effect without the whole of the 
other flue stops to keep them in their position 
would be barbarous. And the Twelfth, of^ course, 
cannot be used without the Fifteenth to cover it. 

If we play the notes i ?' J— g Eib^ with what 



is generally called "Full to Fifteenth" — ue.y all 
the Great Organ stops up to the Fifteenth — ^we get 
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(I am supposing 1 6-ft. Bourdon omitted, for con- 
venience of writing). That looks bad to the eye, but 
the "Twelfth" sound is so subdued that it is hardly 
heard — only its filling-in effect is heard. But if 
we had Twelfth without Fifteenth, we should have 




— not only the wrong upper notes, but the uncovered 
consecutive fifths. It may seem extraordinary to 
musicians or musical theorists unacquainted with 
the organ that even the example with the Fifteenth 
should be tolerated. The reply from the practical 
organ-player and organ-builder is, as aforesaid, 
Solvitur ambulando. If the stops are properly 
balanced it sounds all right, however it may be 
thought that it ought not to do so. 

With the regidation players of the old school 
it was matter of conscience that you always added 
stops on the Great Organ, proceeding from soft 
to loud, in regular sequence, from the bottom to 
the top ; * and the composition pedals or the com- 
position press-buttons are nearly always arranged 

* The draw-stop knobs are arranged in vertical rows, so that 
the stops of the deeper sounds are at the bottom and those of 
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with that object : the first one probably throws 
out Diapasons and Stopped Diapason ; the second, 
the Principal ; the third, the Twelfth, Fifteenth, 
and the 1 6-ft. Bourdon ; the next adds the Mix- 
tures, and the last one the reeds. And this is 
the natural process in working up from soft to 
loud by regular gradation. But it is not to be 
supposed that there are no other combinations 
allowable but this mechanically arranged order. 
For the " Full to Fifteenth," for instance, for light 
fugue passages it is generally better to shut off 
the Twelfth : the effect is clearer and cleaner ; for 
passages of full harmonies the Twelfth is quite in 
place, but less so in part-writing. Then the use of 
the 1 6-ft. Bourdon depends on circumstances. 
For close and crowded harmonies its use along 
with the 8-ft. Diapasons would be bad, making 
the effect heavy and muddy ; on the other hand, 
for passages in extended harmony the addition of 
the 1 6-ft. stop is of great value in filling up and 
binding together harmonies which would otherwise 
seem rather bare and stilted. For instance, take 
these two passages, showing the same progression 
in close and in widely spaced harmony : 




the more acute sounds at the top, with the exception of the 
reed stops, which are always placed at the top, as in proceeding 
from piano to /orHssimo they are the last to be added. 
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A would be injured by the addition of the i6-ft. 
Bourdon ; B would be improved by it. Again, 
instead of the reeds being only usable with the 
Full Organ, as supplying the last increase of power, 
the Trumpet can be used, in passages of slow 
harmony, with very fine effect with the 8-ft. Dia- 
pasons only ; or the Reeds (if by a first-class maker) 
can be used in such passages entirely alone, and 
make thus a very fine contrast with the tone ot 
the flue stops. For this reason every large organ 
(especially if there is no Solo Organ maniial) ought 
to have a composition pedal to throw out reeds 
only on the Great Organ, or at any rate Reeds and 
Diapasons ; but this is seldom done, because there 
are, apparently, few English players who under- 
stand the value of it ; and without the composition 
pedal it is almost impossible to get at reeds alone 
in the middle of a piece.* 

* The Albert Hall organ, which was laid out under Best's 
direction, had originally a composition pedal (the last but one 
on the Great Organ) to throw out all the reeds and nothing 
else, and some very fine effects were to be got from it this 
way. What was my disgust one year, on coming back to it, 
to find that the arrangements had all been altered under the 
direction of some one of stereotyped ideas, the composition- 
pedal scheme reduced to the usual commonplace combinations, 
and both the reeds, and the two beautiful 8-ft. Gamba and 
Spitzflote stops (two of the finest stops Willis ever voiced), 
which had formerly had a pedal to bring them on, absolutely 
impossible to get at in the course of playing. Why this piece 
of stupidity was carried out I got some inkling one day in 
conversation with a professional organist, who was furious 
about this composition pedal for the reeds ; he had been 
giving a recital on the Albert Hall organ, and ^* Of course," he 
said, *^ I thought the composition pedals would lead gradually 
up to Full Organ, and I put down this thing and found I had 
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In general, however, the Great Organ manual 
represents the central body of tone and the central 
modifications of loud and soft on the organ ; Small 
Open Diapason and Stopped Diapason standing 
for/; Diapasons for mp; Diapasons and Principd 
for ffif; Full to Fifteenth (with or without the 
Twelfth), and Full to Mixtures, for j ; and Full 
Organ for ff. There are, however, two special 
combinations with Great Organ stops which are 
worth mention as special effects for a special ex- 
pression. The use of i6-ft. Bourdon and 8-ft. 
Stopped Diapason (or Flute) together for passages 
of slow harmony has a weird and melancholy effect 
which on occasion is very expressive. And for 
light running passages in single notes, to be accom- 
panied on the Swell Organ, the combination of 
i6-ft. Bourdon with Fifteenth has a most charac- 
teristic effect, at once piercing and veiled. It 
might be used, for instance, in such a passage as 
this from^HandersJSecondiOrgan Concerto : 



Ex. 7^. 
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nothing but reeds on." I said nothing ; but what I thought 
was, that if he had undertaken to play to an audience on an 
organ of that size and elaboration without taking the trouble 
to make himself acquainted with it first, it served him right. 
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The efFect is slightlyfpiquant'iand humorous, and 
therefore should only be employed for passages 
which are in themselves of a somewhat playful 
character. The same thing may be done, in a still 
lighter manner, with Bourdon and Fifteenth on the 
Swell Organ : in this way I have always played 
that odd little flourish marked (one knows not why) 
" recitativo " towards the end or Bach's Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor : 



Sw. Bourdon and Fifteenth (or PicooIoX 




The Swell Organ is to a great extent, as to 
character and balance of stops, the Great Organ on 
a smaller scale, except that (as previously explained) 
the reed stops are in larger proportion in order 
to give greater efFect to the crescendo when the swell 
shutters are opened. As with the Great, the 
Diapasons represent p on the Swell ; Diapasons and 
Principal {mp) is a charming combination for light 
passages of what may be called a violin character. 
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All the rest can be used just as on the Great 
Organ. But there is more use to be made on the 
Swell of 8-ft. reeds, combined with Diapasons only, 
than on the Great ; the veiling effect of the 
swell-box prevents the reeds from sounding harsh, 
and reeds and Diapasons are very effective in a 
crescendo or sforzando. Moreover, the Swell con- 
tains a soft reed, the Oboe, which has a beautiful 
effect in combination with the Diapasons, and which 
can often be used entirely alone in passages of slow 
harmony, where it has a strange kind of distant 
effect ; and it is also beautiful as a contrast to a 
Flute tone on another keyboard, as in such a passage 
as the opening of the slow movement in Rhein- 
berger's Sonata in F sharp : 




p 8-foot Flute or Clarabella. 
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Pedal Bourdon coupled to Sw. 

As a matter of timbre nothing can be more deli- 
cious to the ear than this, the smooth oily tone of 
the Flute stop appearing to float above the subdued 
but iron-hard tone of the Oboe, which, it must be 
remembered, has none of the slightly nasal tone of 
the orchestral oboe, which it does not resemble, in 
spite of its name ; it is a quality by itself, unlike 
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anything in the orchestra. The louder 8 -ft. reed 
on the Swell, called indifferently Cornopean or 
Trumpet, can be used very effectively with the 
Diapasons for giving expression to a melody in the 
middle range of the scale — such a melody as might 
be sung by a tenor voice ; it does not do so well 
for a melody in the higher range, as it becomes too 
sharp and thin. An 8-ft. reed called Horn, of in- 
termediate strength between Cornopean and Oboe, 
is sometimes inserted in the Swell, but is not ot 
very much use, except to add to the body of sound. 
It does not, of course, really resemble the horn, 
which has no reed tone in it at all. The nearest 
approach to horn-tone on the organ is afforded by 
the middle range of the Great Open Diapason ; at 
least, if a horn passage is played on it it reminds 
one a good deal of the original instriunent. 
Another fine tone for a tenor melody is furnished 
by Swell 8-ft. reeds coupled to a Great Organ 
Diapason (in this case accompanied on the Choir 
Organ) ; that is about the nearest that the organ 
can get to representing the peculiarly noble and rich 
effect of a tenor melody played by the violoncellos 
in the orchestra. 

The Swell reeds coupled to Great Diapasons is an 
effective combination also for harmonised passages, 
giving the solidity and firmness of the Great Organ 
combined with a certain power of crescendo and 
diminuendo from the use of the Swell ; but it should 
not be overdone. A great many church organists 
are so enamoured of it that they never let one hear 
the Great Organ Diapason tone in its purity, but 
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continually play with the Swell coixpled to it—a 
great mistake, as the main object of the different 
keyboards is contrast of tone, besides the fact that 
the pxire Diapason tone is the central and most 
typical tone of the organ, A more artistic use of 
the Swell reeds in connection with the Great Organ 
is to use them (where opportunity occurs) as if in 
scoring for the orchestra — adding another instru- 
ment at a certain point. For instance, at the close 
of Bach's Toccata and Fugue in D minor, instead 
of playing the last three bars on the Full Organ, as 
I have always heard it done (which is out of keeping 
with the gloomy and melancholy character of the 
close), I idways made a decrescendo by shutting off 
successively the louder stops on the Great Organ, 
but retaining always the i6-ft. Bourdon, and 
ending thus : 

Ex. 75. 
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This is one of the few of Bach's organ com- 
positions in a minor key in which he has retained 
the minor harmony in the final chord. He has 
evidently intended a somewhat melancholy note in 
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these concluding harmonies, and any one who tries 
that arrangement of the close will find it makes 
a fine and expressive piece of tone-colouring. 

Another way in which the Swell Organ may be 
used in connection with the Great is in supplying a 
decrescendo and a softer organ for an episode in a 
fugue the main portions of which are played on 
the Great Organ. Arrange the majority of the 
Swell stops, omitting, perhaps, the loudest 8 -ft. reed 
(but that depends on the special character of the 
instrument), and leave the Swell open, with the 
operating pedal which works it hitched down ; 
on coming to the episode quit the Great manual 
for the Swell, and let it close gradually ; towards 
the conclusion of the episode it is gradually 
opened to its fullest extent and the hands return 
to the Great manual. If the music admits of it 
(and it generally does), the transition can be still 
more masked by changing keyboards first with one 
hand only, and then with the other at a bar or a 
half-bar later. The effect to the listener is that 
he hears a long decrescendoy and the music going 
off, as it were, into the distance, and then ad- 
vancing again, without being conscious of the 
break between the two keyboards. 

In spite of these various uses of the Swell 
Organ, its importance as an addition to the 
instrument has been a good deal exaggerated, 
both in theory and practice. It has been made 
the excuse for introducing a good deal of mere 
sentimentality into organ-playing and organ- 
composition which had been better avoided ; 
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moreover, the use of the Swell when there is at 
the same time a Pedal part of any but the very- 
simplest design leads to a hop-skip-and-jump 
method of playing the pedals with the left foot 
only (the right being occupied with the Swell 
pecul) which is not conducive to good playing. 
It must be admitted that none of the arrangements 
of orchestral or of pianoforte music which have 
been suggested as affording a certain enlargement 
of the organist's ripertoire could be effectively 
rendered without the Swell ; but then that is not 
the central or primary use of an organ — ^it is only 
an additional resource. For concert-room organs, 
however, we must consider the Swell as an 
integral and necessary feature of the modern 
organ, without which audiences would be dis- 
appointed of something which they have learned 
to expect. Were I, however, building an organ 
for my own pleasure alone, and could not afford 
more than two adequate keyboards, I shoxild 
certainly have Great Organ and Choir Organ in 
preference to Great Organ and Swell Organ. And 
were I asked to draw up a scheme for a church 
organ where only two keyboards could be 
afforded, I should give the same advice (thoi^h I 
know it would not be listened to). The effects 
possible on an organ with Great and Swell manuals 
only are much more limited than those possible 
with Great and Choir Organ — ^always supposing 
that the Choir Organ is an adequate one, with a 
certain power and fulness of sound, not (as it too 
often is) a collection of a few weak and merely 
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" pretty " stops. If our church two-manual organs 
usually consisted of Great and Choir instead of 
the invariable arrangement of Great and Swell, 
there would almost inevitably result a much higher 
and more musician-like style of organ-playing in 
our churches; the merely sentimental style ot 
playing encouraged by the constant use of the 
Swell and of "Swell coupled to Great" would have 
necessarily to give way to a more severe, learned, 
and classical style of handling the instrument, 
both in voluntaries and in accompaniments, and to 
a preference of the polyphonic school of music 
over one of mere massed effects or accompanied 
melodies. 

The Choir Organ differs in principle from the 
Great and Swell in that its stops are not specially 
arranged so much in relation to each other and to 
the balance of tone of the whole as for separate 
use for separate effects. Hence " Full Choir 
Organ" is rather a mixture of tones which do not 
altogether balance or harmonise in respect of 
timbre ; and the Choir Organ is not often used 
in this manner. " Full Choir Organ " can^ 
however, be used with good effect as an interlude 
to " Full Great Organ " ; any asperities of com- 
bination of the Full Choir Organ are softened off by 
contrast with the loud sounds of the Great Organ, 
and the effect, aesthetically, is analogous to that of 
the introduction of a passage for wood wind only 
in the course of a composition for full orchestra. 
Otherwise the Choir Organ stops are mostly used 
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by selection for the production of special qualities 
of tone ; and it is important to recognise that 
there are tones which will blend and tones which 
will not blend ; and, moreover, that combinations 
which are satisfactory for harmonised passages may 
be unsatisfactory for a melody only. For instance, 
a reedy-toned Gamba (8-ft.) and the Clarabella 
blend admirably for passages in full harmony, the 
smooth Clarabella tones seeming, as it were, to fill 
in the interstices of the harsher Gamba tone ; 
but a solo melody on Gamba and Clarabella com- 
bined would not sound well ; the two tones 
would quarrel with each other, and there would 
be a want of definite character for a melody. 
Any one with a natural ear for Hmbre would feel 
this ; it is impossible to explain why, except that 
as every melody has a distinct character of its own 
the stop or stops on which it is played must have 
a timbre in keeping with that character. 

It is to be noted, also, that tones which will 
blend in unison will not blend in octaves. For 
instance, while, as observed, Clarabella and Gamba 
blend very well in the same octave, Clarabella with 
a 4-ft. Gamba would sound very bad, and 8-ft. 
Gamba with a 4-ft. Flute would be excruciating 
(to my ear, at all events). When an 8-ft. and a 
4-ft. stop are used together they must be of a 
similar quality of timbre. Thus, Choir Diapasons 
and a 4-ft. Flute combine very well, all the stops 
being of a smooth, open tone ; and 8-ft. Gamba 
and 4-ft. Spitzfl5te combine very well, both being 
of a sharp, cutting, and acid tone. You can have 
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either combination, but you cannot mix the two ; 
they have nothing in common. For a very soft 
but bright combination an 8 -ft. and a 4-ft. 
Dulciana have a charming effect, but the latter 
stop is not found on many Choir Organs. Regard 
must also be had to the nature of the accompani- 
ment to a stop used for a melody only. Thus, in 
Ex. 73 attention was drawn to the beautiful effect 
of the tones of the 8-ft. Flute above the accom- 
paniment on the Swell Oboe ; but if the melody 
there were played on the Clarionet stop instead 
of the Flute the Oboe accompaniment would be 
very bad ; it would be setting reed-tone to 
accompany reed-tone. What would be wanted 
then would be either Diapasons and Principal on 
the Swell, or, better, if the Clarionet stop is a 
pretty strong one, the Small Open Diapason on 
the Great Organ. All such combinations have to 
be considered with reference to timbre and to the 
consequent effect of one quality of tone on 
another. In regard to the Clarionet stop it may 
be observed that although it is generally used 
only for solo melodies it is perfectly available 
(when well made) for playing passages in full 
harmony, with the addition of a soft flue stop 
(Stopped Diapason or Dulciana) to bind the tone 
a little ; regard being had, of course, to the 
character of the music and its suitability for such 
a treatment. 

We have now to consider the modern feature of 
the Solo Organ, what it should consist of and what 
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is its aesthetic value in giving effect to the music. 
In the specification or a typical 50-stop organ 
which has been given no Solo Organ was included, 
because the Solo Organ manual and stops are 
only found in organs of the largest class, and neces- 
sitate a great deal of extra expense on accoimt of 
the special heavy pressure bellows and the costly 
nature of the stops, the Tuba reeds especially. 
The Solo Organ is therefore an aesthetic luxury, 
not a necessity. All the best organ music can be 
satis&ctorily played on the typical three-manual 
organ ; but the presence of a fourth keyboard 
with special solo stops puts some new effects at 
the disposal of the player, and, moreover, is a 
convenience in affording him an extra set of solo 
stops which he can get at without the necessity 
of changing stops on the Choir ; if he has been 
playing a Clarionet solo passage on the Choir Organ 
and wants to follow it by a Flute solo passage, the 
Flute stop can be ready for him on the Solo 
manual without having to make any change. And 
one advantage of having a Solo manual (though 
it does not seem to be generally realised) is that 
in that case the Choir Organ might be made less 
of a collection of Solo stops than it generally is, 
and more of an organ for general use — ^something 
like the German " Oberwerk." 

What the Solo Organ for a large organ should 
contain would be something like this : two 8-ft. 
Flutes (one Harmonic) ; two 4-ft. Flutes (one also 
Harmonic) ; an Orchestral Oboe (transferred there 
from the Choir Organ) ; and a Clarionet, in addition 
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to the Choir Organ Clarionet, to which it can be 
coupled — a great advantage when a louder Clarionet 
tone is wanted. Then come the Tuba reeds, or 
which we will say there is one i6-ft., two 8-ft., 
and one 4-ft.; we may name them respectively 
Bombarde, Trombone, Posaune, and Clarion. 
Sometimes the Clarionet and Orchestral Oboe are 
placed in a small swell-box of their own, with a 
separate swell pedal to work it ; this gives 
opportunity at times for a certain additional 
delicacy of expression, though my own feeling is 
that one swell-box is quite enough in an organ, 
and that the firm tones of pipes standing honestly 
in the open are to be preferred to those of boxed- 
up pipes. 

And now, having arranged our Solo Organ, 
what is the use to which we are to put it ? As far 
as the Flutes, Clarionet, and Orchestral Oboe are 
concerned, the matter is obvious — they are used 
just as similar stops would be used on the Choir 
Organ, with the addition that the two sets of 
Flute stops, 8-ft. and 4-ft., form together a brilliant 
Flute organ, very effective for interpolation of bright 
passages of a special character. But the Tuba reeds 
are the really important addition to the resources 
of the instrument, provided that they are used 
with judgment and with due reserve. They pro- 
vide a special tone, of great power, and quite 
different from anything else in the organ ; for the 
effect of these reeds, blown with a great force of 
wind, is quite distinct from that of the reeds on 
the Great and Swell Organ, blown by the ordinary 
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power and calculated for mixing with the rest of 
the organ tone. The Tuba reed will "mix" 
with nothing ; it is a power apart and by itself. 
Its principal uses are three. In the first place, the 
coupling of the 1 6-ft. Tuba, which we have called 
** Bombarde," to the pedal is of great value when 
it is desired to make a slow canto fermo in the bass 
stand out above everything else. See, for instance, 
Ex. ^^y from the St. Ann*s Fugue, where its 
addition to the pedal at each point where the slow 
canto fermo comes in would be invaluable. In the 
same way it may be used with great effect at the 
last pedsd entry of the subject of the Fugue in the 
Doric Mode, where the conclusion of the move- 
ment is to be worked up with the full power of 
the instrument, and the hands are playing on the 
Full Great Organ. But it must only be used thus 
in slow pedal passages ; to use it in quick passages, 
when every note is blown with the force of the 
extra-weighted wind, would be like trying to do 
roulades^ on the bass trombone. In the case of 
the St. Ann's Fugue, for instance, the Solo Organ 
would have to be detached from the Pedal every 
time the quicker counterpoint subject is introduced 
on the pedals ; it must be reserved for the entry 
of the slow canto fermo only. For this reason it is 
well to have a separate small pedal in some corner 
under the keyboard, which with a touch of the 
foot will connect or disconnect the Solo Organ and 
the Pedal Organ; as the hands, especially in a 
fugue, with its continuous progress, are often not 
at liberty to do this. 
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The second use of the Solo reeds is to give out 
short passages of a special character, in contrast 
with the Great Organ. A very effective use of them 
in this way may be instanced in the third move- 
ment of Mendelssohn's Second Organ Sonata : 




•< Great, Full to mixtures. 




The first strain, as will be seen, is entirely of 
brass instrument character, and comes out splendidly 
on the Solo reeds ; but the remarkable point is 
the wonderful effect which it gives, by contrast, 
to the comparatively light and bright tones of the 
Great with Mixtures and without reeds (in order to 
give the full contrast of tone). One tone affects 
another by contrast just as one colour affects 
another, and after the blast of the Solo reeds the 
" Full to Mixtures " on the Great Organ takes on 
quite a different tone to what one is used to think 
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it ; it seems absolutely a new thing. Another con- 
trast that I have always enjoyed was in a passage 
in the Finale of Mendelssohn's First Organ Sonata, 
where the same phrase is repeated three times : 



Ex. 77. 





Here the interpolation of the Solo reeds in the 
middle passage has a most vigorous effect or 
contrast. Mendelssohn had no Solo Organ in his 
day, but I feel almost sure he would have done 
that if he had had one. There are two passages 
in Bach's Toccata and Fugue in the Doric Mode 
where the Solo reeds offer the same opportunity 
of contrast in a repeated passage ; the first is at 
the close of the Toccata, where the same chord 
for the left hand is repeated eight times in the two 
bars preceding the final one. A new life is given 
to it by treating it thus : 
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as if the brass and the strings in an orchestra were 
answering each other. The other passage is at the 
close of the fugue : 
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Just before the penultimate chord the left hand 
would draw the " Solo to Great " coupler, so as to 
get the full power of both for the last two chords.* 

• I was interested to learn from Mr. Perkins, the able 
organist of the Birmingham Town Hall, that he had had the 
same idea about this passage, and had played it in that way, 
alternating the chords between Great and Solo Organ. 
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The third important use of the Solo reeds 
consists in using them either to give prominence 
to a long holding-note (like the peal of a 
trumpet), or to give prominence to an inner part 
and make it stand out, or to emphasise a phrase 
which has what might be called a trumpet character. 
One passage of the latter kind I have always 
enjoyed, in Bach's Fugue in C minor, commencing 
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. This is at the passage 

where the subject first appears in the relative major 
key : 
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This entry of the subject on the Solo reeds has 
a splendid effect ; both from the fact that the 
passage is exactly a trumpet passage, and bec^se 
the bright tone of the reeds gives su^h a 
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triumphant character to the first entry of the 
subject in the major key. The reeds are dropped 
at the point where the passage loses its specially 
trumpet character, and the hand returns to the 
Great Organ keyboard. If purists object that 
this is treating two portions of the subject in a 
different timbre^ the reply is that it is exactly 
analogous to what is frequently done in orchestra 
compositions, where trumpets or horns will be 
used to strengthen a melody so far as it employs 
their natural notes, and are dropped when it 
ceases to do so. Another instance in which the 
Solo reeds may be used with great effect to bring 
out a major key version of the subject in a fugue 
in a minor key occurs in Bach's Fugue in the 
Doric Mode, where the subject enters in C major 
in the tenor part : 
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One advantage of this is that the subject, which 
is enveloped in contrapuntal accompaniment above 
and below, is made to stand out bright and clear, 
so that every one can hear it. A musician, no 
doubt, would detect its presence without that, but 
the ordinary hearer would not; the Solo reed forces 
it on his attention and adds an effective incident 
to the composition. And here again the fact that 
the subject is introduced in the major key renders 
the bright tones of the reed peculiarly suitable. 

An instance of the use of the Solo reeds for 
bringing out a special feature in the shape of long 
holding-notes is furnished by a passage in Bach's 
A minor fugue, treated thus : 
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That is a piece of effect on which I confess I 
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rather pride myself. My method with this fugue 
was to keep it rather quiet through the first three 
and a half pages, commencing it on the Full to 
Fifteenth only ; and the page immediately preceding 
the above extract was all mpy the Great Diapasons 
being the loudest tone used. Then during the 
half-dozen bars preceding the extract the Great 
Organ was strengthened from Diapasons up to 
" Full to Mixtures," and the pedal thunders in at 
A, with the i6-ft. reeds introduced for the first 
time in the piece, their advent being heralded, as 
it were, by the long blast of the Solo reeds on the 
fifth of the scale. I am sure any one who will try 
it on an organ of the largest scale will agree that 
the effect is most striking. The reason of the 
note " Solo reeds coupled to Choir manual " is 
that as the Choir keyboard is immediately below 
the Great, the upper notes on the Great Organ 
can be played with the first finger of the right ' 
hand while the little finger holds down the long 
notes for the reeds on the Choir keyboard ; other- 
wise the passage could not be played in the way 
suggested.* As soon as the long notes in the 
upper part are dropped the hand returns to the 
Great Organ for the florid passages. 

• Where there are four keyboards the Solo Organ keyboard 
is placed at the top, as being in less constant use than the 
others ; but it is a question whether, in view of its use in 
connection with, or in contrast to, the Great Organ, the Solo 
keyboard might not be better placed immediately below the 
Great, and the Choir keyboard at the top. I think this has 
been done in one large organ, but I do not remember where. 
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One other example may be given, in the case of 
an arrangement for the organ of Handel's Fugue 
in E minor from the Fourth Suite ; this is a 
perfectly legitimate arrangement, as the fugue 
is suited for the organ in every respect, except, 
perhaps, in regard to the difficulty of the Pedal 
part. It will be remembered that the prominent 
feature of this fugue is the three repeated notes 
which commence the subject : 



AUtgro, 




This feature of the three repeated crotchets keeps 
insistently recurring, even at points where the 
remainder of the subject is not followed out, and 
it occurred to me that it would be a good idea, 
Quite in keeping with the persistence of this 
rcature, to bring it in once more at the very last 
moment, in octaves on the Solo reeds, thus : 




Ptdal. 



Such a point could only be made where the oppor- 
tunity is given for it by powerful reed stops on a 
separate keyboard ; but it is a point which I 
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cannot help thinking Handel himself would have 
rather liked. 

The above examples are sufficient to indicate what 
can be done in the way of what may be called 
" organ scoring" by a judicious use of the Solo 
reeds to bring out points of contrast or of em- 
phasis ; always remembering that it is a power 
to be used with reserve and caution, and the more 
reticent is the player in the use of such effects the 
greater their impression when introduced : they 
should never be allowed to degenerate into a 
conmionplace. 
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THE ORGAN IN ORATORIO 

The part which the organ should take as an ac- 
companiment to the chorus and band in oratorios 
and cantatas is a question of some interest, in 
regard to which there seems to be no fixed principle 
or practice. Except in a very few modern works, 
composers of oratorios have written no special 
part for the organ, so that its introduction is mostly 
left to the ad libitum ideas of the organist. I can 
remember that in my youth the received idea was 
that the organ was to be played through all the 
choruses in an oratorio, not in a very prominent 
manner, but so as to form a kind of solid back- 
ground of tone holding the chorus together. This 
was, I believe, a purely English tradition. In that 
clever, though too exuberant, musical novel 
" Charles Auchester," written some half a century 
ago, but which still (and not undeservedly) keeps 
its place to some extent in fiction, a great deal of 
ridicule is thrown on this English idea of being 
unable to have an oratorio without an organ back- 
ground, and it is represented as a piece of musical 
Philistinism of which the better land of Germany 
was incapable. Considering that Mendelssohn 
(under another name) is made the hero of the 
novel, and is represented as participating in 
this scorn of the English practice, it is rather 
amusing that as a fact (as the author of the novel 
evidently did not know) Mendelssohn was the first 
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modern composer to become alive to the importance 
of the part which the organ might play in oratorio, 
and not only furnished special instructions for its 
introduction in his own two principal oratorios, 
but actually wrote out a special organ part for 
" Israel in Egypt." At the present time the function 
of the organist in oratorios, in this country, seems 
to consist principally in sitting there and looking 
at the keyboard without being allowed to touch it, 
except for the purpose of making as much noise 
as possible at the end of the last chorus of each 
part. Of the two, the old practice of playing 
right through the choruses seems on the whole 
the least fatuous. The organ on that method at 
least contributed something to the general effect ; 
on the modern method it contributes nothing, 
except exactly in the wrong way. But there is a 
better way than either, if people could only be got 
to adopt It. 

The organ, in accompanying oratorio, should 
be regarded as a power to be used for adding to 
the effect in passages which present some special 
need and suitability for the addition of its grave 
and heavy tones, not merely for producing more 
noise without reason or artistic motive. In the 
case of fugued choruses in the strict style the old- 
fashioned method of playing all through has its 
merits, and may be employed with good result ; it 
steadies and binds together the chorus-singing. 
Only in that case the organ should not be played 
so loud as to assert itself above the band and 
chorus ; the effect of the organ should be heard 
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rather than the organ Itself. And the pedal reeds 
especially should not be employed ; they are too 
loud and pronounced in their tones, are heard 
through chorus and band, and destroy the balance 
of sound ; their function, when used, is an 
entirely different one, which we will return to just 
now. Such choruses, for instance, as " And with 
his stripes" and "Amen," in "Messiah," may well 
be accompanied in this way with improvement to 
the general effect ; in the latter chorus the organ 
to be silent during the two short instrumental 
symphonies. At the last page of the " Amen " 
some increase of power may be allowed, always 
taking care that it is not loud enough to drown or 
obscure the tone of voices and strings ; and a 
Pedal reed may be added on the dominant Pedal 
before the close, to give more weight and continuity 
to this long holding-note than the string basses 
can give. But all this use of the organ throughout 
a fugued chorus should be with moderate power 
only — not more than Full to Fifteenth ; and often 
Diapasons and Principal will be quite sufficient. 
This is a point to be the more borne in mind in 
consideration of the immense size and power of 
many of the modern organs to be found in large 
concert-halls, which renders them very dangerous 
implements in the hands of organists of more zeal 
than discretion. I have heard the final chorus of 
one of Handel's oratorios completely ruined by 
the blaring sounds of a huge organ played 
fortissimo all through the movement, so that 
practically one heard nothing but the organ. The 
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misfortune is that the conductor is often not fully 
aware of this, for, having the soimds of the band 
and chorus close to him, while the organ is at a 
greater distance, he hears the voices and the violins 
plainly enough ; but it is another matter to the 
listener in the body of the hall, as I can testify 
from painful experience. 

But in choruses of another class than strict 
fugues— choruses of a dramatic character — the organ 
may play quite a different function from merely 
filling in the body of tone ; it may be used to 
give a special effect and colouring to special 
passages. For instance, in the chorus " Envy, 
eldest born of Hell," in " Saul," in the main part of 
the chorus, with its detached phrases and ejacula- 
tions for the voices and scale passages for the strings, 
the organ has no suitable place ; its function is to 
add its grave and heavy tones at the passage of 
slow harmonies at the words " Hide thee in the 
blackest night" ; not fortissimo — it is weight that is 
wanted here, not noise ; 1 6-ft., 8-ft., and 4-ft. 
Diapason tone on the manuals, and 32-ft. and 
i6-rt. on the pedals. Added at this point, with 
the fullest chords possible, the organ immensely 
intensifies the gloomy grandeur of this episode 
in the chorus. Among other instances in which 
the addition of the organ tone would give a special 
meaning and effect to a special passage may be 
mentioned two or three choruses in "Messiah." One 
is in the chorus " And he shall purify," the main 
portion of which is in a rather free contrapuntal 
style, with rapid passages of " coloratur " for the 
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different voices, in which the organ would be 
rather in the way ; but this is interrupted from 
time to time by a passage in massed harmony for 
the voices, at each recurrence of the words " That 
they may offer unto the Lord an offering in 
righteousness.'* The organ should be reserved for 
those passages, which would gain immensely in 
effect by the weight and solemnity which its 
introduction would give to them. Similarly, in 
' the chorus "For unto us" the organ should be 
reserved to add its weight to the series of ejacu- 
lations at the words " Wonderful 1 Counsellor ! " 
&c. In the beautiful chorus (too often omitted 
in performance) "But thanks be to God," which 
is mostly in a rather light, detached manner of part- 
writing for the voices, accompanied by a moving 
bass in the orchestra, there occurs several times 
a passage in which the sentence closes with the 
words " Through our Lord Jesus Christ," in each 
case with a " full close " in the music. I have 
often thought that the introduction of the organ 
(Diapason tone only) at those passages would 
give to them a special solemnity and church-like 
expression. For, whether from the grave severity 
of its tones or from the constant association or 
the organ with church services (or perhaps for both 
reasons combined), there is about the organ tone a 
certain kind of religious character, as contrasted 
with the tones of the orchestral combination of in- 
struments. For this reason, to take examples from 
another oratorio of Handel's, it would be quite 
suitable, in " Samson," to accompany the chorus 
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" Then round about the starry throne ** with the 
organ throughout — the whole composition is a 
kind of hymn in a grave and solemn style ; but 
in the Philistine choruses, ** Uplift the trumpet's 
lofty soxmd " and " Great Dagon hath subdued 
our ft)e," the organ would be quite out of place ; 
it would take the devilry out of them. For a 
similar reason, in the chorus "All we like sheep," 
in " Messiah," during the main portion of the chorus 
the organ would be both aesthetically and (so to 
speak) morally out of place ; the point for its 
introduction is at the closing slow passage, " And 
the Lord hath laid on him," which brings the 
hearer round to the real meaning of the composi- 
tion : dramatic in the first instance, meditative at 
the close. 

Another point that may be suggested is that 
where at the close of a chorus there is a return to 
a passage of grand and massive character which 
was first heard at the opening, there is a possibility 
of a grand effect by reserving the organ for the 
final repetition of the passage. Take, for instance, 
the chorus in "Elijah" "Be not afraid." The 
opening section, with its massed harmonies, seems 
to invite the accompaniment of the organ ; but if the 
organ were reserved for the return to this passage 
at the end of the chorus the effect would be 
immensely increased, providing a climax which 
would be all the more impressive through being 
unexpected and coming as a surprise to the hearer. 
It is the same effect which is produced, as a 
calculated and prepared result, in Sullivan's ^^ In 
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Memoriam** overtxxre, where the slow movement, 
first heard at the opening of. the composition 
without the organ, is resumed at the close with 
the organ added, with a grand and unexpected 
effect of climax. 

There is one negative rule in accompanying 
oratorio which admits of no exception. Where, as 
iis frequently the case, the chorus is accompanied 
by figure passages for the strings, independent of 
the voice parts, the organist should never double 
the violin passages on the organ. To do so is a 
kind of aesthetic barbarism. The organist is not 
there for that ; he is there to assist, where suitable, 
in the broad general effect, not to confuse the 
details of the string accompaniment by doubling 
them with a tone which is of a totally different 
nature and timbre to theirs. Wind instrument 
parts may on occasion be doubled on the organ 
with advantage, where there is any additional 
effect to be obtained by doing so, but light string 
passages never. 

Reference was made jusjt now to the Pedal 
reeds, and the inadvisability of lumbering a 
general chorus accompaniment with them, as they 
are too heavy and are heard through everything. 
But, rightly used, they represent a power which is 
of great value for special effects. As an example, 
take the first introduction, in the first chorus in 
" Messiah,*' of the kind of plain-chant for the basses 
(which is, in fact, the second Gregorian tone), to the 
words " For the mouth of the Lord hath spoken 
it " ; that is a point in the chorus which almost asks 
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for the organ to give it character and emphasis, 
and the introduction of the phrase on the Pedal 
reeds in octaves would have a grand effect, in a 
manner perfectly suitable both to the organ and 
to the character of the music. Yet no one ever 
seems to think of this. I have inwardly raged, 
in listening to this chorus at the Handel Festi- 
vals, to see the organist sitting looking at the 
organ, and neglecting such an obvious means 
of adding to the effect of the composition. In 
a similar way the Solo reeds might be used to 
strengthen this canfo fermo where it occurs in the 
tenor and soprano parts. The neglect to take 
advantage of the power given by the organ to 
reinforce a canfo fermo of this kind, whether it be 
the fault of the organist or the orders of the 
conductor (and many conductors seem to hate 
the organ), can only be called stupid ; no less 
drastic expression is adequate. The same kind 
of use may be made of the Pedal reeds in certain 
features of the " Hallelujah Chorus," a composition 
in which the organ is often much misused. It is 
quite a common thing to hear the organ begun 
upon from the first, even with the opening bars of 
the symphony, as if the great object were to make 
as much noise as possible. The organ has nothing 
to do with the symphony, nor with the repeated 
shouts of " Hallelujah " by the chorus ; these are 
essentially vocal ejaculations, and the organ is 
essentially non-ejaculatoiy. The organ should be 
introduced first, with its full power in this instance, 
at the unison passage " For the Lord God " ; 
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and its subsequent function, in the immediately 
following section of the chorus, is to sustain and 
emphasise that canto fermoy by Pedal reeds or Solo 
reeds, in whichever part it appears ; also subse- 
quently to assist the trebles in maintaining the 
successive holding-notes, rising higher and higher, 
on the words " King of Kings," &c. It may then 
add its weight (not too loud) to the passage in full 
harmony on the same words, and to that on the 
words " the Kingdoms of our Lord " ; and it may 
very well accompany, mf^ the succeeding fugue 
movement at the words "and He shall reign." 
After that its function should be rather to bring 
out certain prominent features; the Pedal reeds, 
for instance, to bring out the subject of "and He 
shall reign " where it is sung by the basses as the 
bass of a passage for the whole of the band and 
chorus in harmony ; and the Solo reeds, too, may 
add power and brilliancy to the unisonal " King of 
Kings," &c., on the high D. But the organ has 
nothing to do with the choral ejaculations of 
" Hallelujah," still less with the decorative ac- 
companiments for the strings ; these are adapted 
for voices and for strings, and should be left to 
them. Nor, in any of the more brilliant and 
jubilant choruses in Handel's oratorios, should 
the organ intermeddle in the concluding sym- 
phony, where there is one. That can only be 
done (as I have heard it done) for the vulgar 
object of making more noise at the conclusion of 
a movement. In choruses of another class — 
for instance, at the close of the dirge chorus. 
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" Glorious Hero," in ** Samson " — ^the closing bars 
for the orchestra might fitly be accompanied very 
softly by the organ, in order to get in the deep 
tones or the soft Pedal stops, which add a gloomy 
colouring to the effect ; and other instances of the 
same kind will readily occur. For a similar reason 
I would have the organ introduced, for instance, 
in the slow movement which opens the overture 
to " Messiah," which, however it be modelled on 
Lulli's overture forms, I have always felt to be 
of a peculiar solemnity and pathos, in keeping 
with the great subject of the oratorio, and there- 
fore not unsuitable to be accompanied on the 
organ, only in a subdued manner — Great Diapasons 
for the first time over, and Choir Dulciana, with 
the Pedal Bourdon, for the repeat. Orchestral 
passages of that description in oratorio may very 
well be accompanied by the organ, but with bril- 
liant figure passages for the strings the organ should 
never interfere. 

It is not alonein the accompaniments to choruses 
that the organ may be introduced to add to the 
effect of special passages ; there are opportunities 
of the same kind — ^to be used, indeed, with caution 
and reserve — ^in the accompaniments to solos. 
Mendelssohn recognised this, for in a copy of ** St. 
Paul " which I have seen he had pencilled with his 
own hand a note for the introduction of the organ 
in the air "Jerusalem," at the return of the 
principal subject, which is the most impassioned 
piece of expression in the air. The introduction of 
the organ was to give it greater solemnity and 
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emphasis. There is no doubt that Handel often 
accompanied the solos in his own oratorios on the 
organ, and filled in thus the thinly written accom- 
paniments, sometimes for the bass only, of the 
orchestra ; and in safe hands this might often be 
done with good effect now. Singers, as a rule, do 
not like this, as they think the organ overweights 
their voices; but singers are not to be the sole judges 
in such a matter; according to the old Latin jingle, 

Musicorum et cantorum 
Magna est distantia. 

Some singers are not very good musicians, and 
are apt to think more of the effect of their own 
voices than of anything else, and it is hardly 
tolerable that they are to be allowed (as I have 
known them claim to do) to prevent an organist, 
in accompanying HandeFs airs, from doing with 
the organ exacUy what Handel himself would 
probably have done. 

As an example of the effect which a single 
judiciously placed note from the organ may have 
in aiding the expression of an air, I remember at 
a performance of "Samson," when Best was 
at the organ, how at the passage in the air 
** Total eclipse," in which Samson laments his 
blindness. 
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he introduced at the point * two deep notes on 
the Pedals, ^ 
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=4=. The organ was not 



touched in any other part of the accompaniment, 
but those two notes were invaluable in giving the 
gloomy colouring to the most grief-stricken phrase 
in the composition. That is a typical instance or 
the effect which organ tone, judiciously admini- 
stered, may have in adding to the expression of a 
vocal solo. As before observed, it is a thing to 
be done with great care and reticence ; the less 
it is made a commonplace the more effect it 
will have in intensifying expression. 
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THE ORGAN IN THE CHURCH 

The first large organs were built in churches, 
and mainly for the accompaniment of the church 
service, especially of congregational hymn-singing; 
though, as we have seen, they were also, at an 
early period, made use of for special and more 
popular performances, out of the hours of Divine 
service, of the character of concert music. It 
may have been that the almost accidental asso- 
ciation of the organ in the first instance with 
religious worship has led to its being regarded as 
in a special sense the instrument for church 'music ; 
but there is a certain inherent suitability in the 
very nature and genius of the instrument for its 
employment in this relation. The weight and 
solemnity of its tones, in the first place, seem to 
accord well with the frame of mind proper to 
religious worship ; added to which is the fact that, 
in an aesthetic sense, the most serious forms of 
composition are those which are best adapted to 
its character and capabilities as a musical instru- 
ment, while it is almost constitutionally incapable 
of giving effect to music of a light, sensational, or 
frivolous character. Organ music, in short, as 
Chorley finely remarked, is "the music of 
meditation." * But there is also the practical 

* ^ee a most interesting and beautifully written chapter on 
Schneider's organ-playing in the Sophien-Kirche at Dresden, 
in Chorley's ^* Modern German Music." 
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consideration that there is no other instrument so 
capable of accompanying and sustaining congre- 
gational singing as the organ, with its weighty 
bass tones and its capacity for the indefinite sustdn- 
ing of sounds in their full initial strength. In this 
practical sense no orchestra could supply its place, 
for not a single instrument in the orchestra has 
thepower of sustaining a sound indefinitely. 

Taking as granted, then, that the organ is par 
excellence the church instrument, it has to be con- 
sidered what are its special uses in detail — ^a point 
of importance as affecting our ideas as to the size 
and character of the instrument. Of late years a 
campaign has been started by certain architects and 
clerics against what they call the abnormal and 
unnecessary size to which church organs are 
developing, and a cry has been set up in ravour of 
smaller organs. With the architects, of course, 
this is entirely based on a consideration for their 
own art, and a feeling which they seem to enter- 
tain that the large organ interferes with the effect of 
their architecture, and is a kind of eyesore. This 
objection is, in fact, as old as Wren, who does not 
seem to have included among his remarkable and 
varied acquirements a taste for, or knowledge of, 
music, and violently opposed the erection of the 
organ on the choir-screen in St. Paul's, complain- 
ing, in his usual downright speech, that the effect 
of^the interior was completely spoiled by *'the 
damned box of whistles." The architectural 
question we will return to just now ; but as to the 
idea of the abnormal size of the modern English 
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church organ, that is absurd, and merely the result 
of ignorance. As a matter of fact, there are very 
few parish churches in England possessing an 
organ as large as would be found in an average 
Lutheran church in Germany. They may have as 
many stops on the manuals ; but then they have 
mostly no complete Pedal Organ—only one or two 
pedal stops ; and it is the pedal pipes, as has 
been already explained, which take up the most 
space. The mere charge of abnormal size, there- 
fore, falls to the ground ; the only question to be 
considered is, are the modern English church 
organs becoming, as is asserted, larger than 
necessary ? And the answer to that question 
entirely depends on what is to be the nature of 
the church music, and what is to be the real 
function of the organ in connection with it ; and 
on that subject the people who are raising this 
complaint against large church organs are for the 
most part entirely ignorant, if they ever even give 
it a thought. , 

The question mainly depends on whether the 
musical portion of the service is to be sung by 
the choir only, or whether any portion of it is to 
be congregational. If, as is sometimes the case, 
the musical portion of the service is confined to 
the execution of music of an elaborate nature, 
performed by the choir only, the congregation 
joining, as the phrase is, " in heart and affection," 
then I fully agree that a small and light organ is 
all that is necessary. Nor is a musical service of 
this kind, a service of praise by proxy, as it may 
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be called, by any means so inconsistent with sincere 
devotion as some unmusical people suppose. It 
is what we generally have in our cathedral services ; 
and there is perhaps nothing more restful to the 
worshipper, and more conducive to what is some- 
times called a spiritual frame of mind, than this 
service of song by picked voices, to which one 
gives oneself up without any musical exertion on 
one's own part. But then this presupposes a con- 
gregation of musically cultivated worshippers who 
can enter into the spirit of it ; and musically 
cultivated persons are a minority in this country. 
To the less musical majority this kind of ela- 
borated musical service is something outside of 
their perceptions and sympathies ; it puzzles them, 
and to their minds it savours less of devotion 
than of musical performance. We have to 
legislate for the masses also ; and the masses will 
accept a fair portion of the service as musical if 
there is some portion in which they can join with 
their own voices. That is supplied by metrical 
hymnody ; and the singing of metrical hymns by 
a large congregation, when there is a fine broad 
hymn melody which they are generally familiar 
with and can sing with boldness and freedom, is 
a fine and spirit-stirring thing, which we can by no 
means afford to lose. 

And here comes in the necessity for a large 
organ. For with the ordinary choir and a small 
organ what is the result? The choir sing the 
hymn in four-part harmony. The congregation 
cannot sing in parts : they have not the requisite 
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musical knowledge or training ; they sing the 
melody ; the men, of course, singing it an octave 
below the women. The four-part harmony of 
the choir is therefore entirely drowned ; the 
harmony on the organ, if it is a small one, is also 
drowned ; the result is, a melody shouted out in 
octaves, with no supporting harmonic basis what- 
ever. Spiritually it may be edifying to the 
worshippers ; musically it is simply barbaric. Here 
comes in the need for a large organ with a full 
complement of stops on the Pedal ; this furnishes 
the bass and the harmonic structure of the tune, 
and transforms it from a barbaric performance to 
a grand musical effect. An organist who is a good 
musician can also produce a fine variety in the 
verses by varying the harmony, and where there is 
sufficient power in the Pedal reeds he could in 
many cases make the melody the bass and add a 
counterpoint to it. By the means of a large 
organ alone can unisonal congregational singing be 
raised to an artistic musical form. And so nir rrom 
our church organs being made larger than necessary, 
the fact is that in most cases they are not nearly large 
enough ; and where they are large they are often the 
wrong sort of organ ; they have too much brilliancy 
and noise and too little weight and breadth of 
tone, and in nearly all cases are deficient in Pedal 
stops ; even the largest of our new church organs 
hardly ever have enough Pedal. 

Of*^ course, while the organist is harmonising 
the congregational singing thus, and varying the 
harmony at his pleasure (though this should not 
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be carried so far as to confuse the tonal relations 
of the melody— even Bach sinned in that way 
sometimes), the part-singing of the choir is in 
abeyance ; they must either cease, or sing in 
unison with the congregation. But the real way 
to give the finest effect to hymn-singing, if any 
one would take the trouble to do it, would be to 
arrange all the hymns in a church hymn-book so 
that certain verses might be sung by the choir 
only, in four-part harmony, and others by the 
congregation, with the tune harmonised by the 
organ. If this arrangement were made with due 
regard to the varied feeling and spirit of the 
different verses a new and beautiful effect would 
be introduced into church hymnody, which even 
the less musical would probably learn to love. 
It is a great pity that the subject should not be 
seriously taken up and some effort made to introduce 
artistic form into congregational singing. But it 
must be remembered that for this a large organ is 
an absolute necessity. 

It must be added, however, that nothing grand 
can be done in the way of hymnody unless a 
return is made to the old style of hymn-tunes, 
with their broad and stately melodic character, 
which have been nearly displaced in too many 
churches by what I call the hop-skip-and-jump 
style of hymn-tune, first introduced in " Hymns 
Ancient and Modern," and which is absolutely 
deficient in musical dignity or in suitability for 
massive singing. Some of the very worst of these, 
such as " Jerusalem the Golden," seem, fortunately, 
to have dropped out of fashion again, but this 
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kind of sentimental style in hymn-tunes, in which 
there is neither dignity of melody nor breadth of 
harmonic structure, has become far too prevalent. 
How feeble and paltry it appears to those who 
have been familiar with the German chorales and 
with the fine English hymn-tunes of the school of 
a century or two back, such as those which used 
to be known under the names of "St. Ann*s," 
"Melcombe," "Rockingham," "Bedford," &c. 
&c., it would perhaps be difficult to get the modern 
churchgoer to realise. There are also some 
hymn-tunes of the modern school which in a 
musical sense are far superior to the class just 
mentioned, but which are in style of composition 
too much like sacred glees (ir one may use the 
term), and quite unsuitable for conOTegational 
singing. The tunes by the late Dr. Dykes, for 
instance, to "Lead, kindly light," "I heard the 
voice of Jesus," and " Nearer, my God, to Thee," 
are really very beautiful musical expressions of the 
words, but both in regard to melody and harmony 
they are completely unsuited for congregational 
singing, which only tears to pieces their delicate 
structure and expression. The hymns themselves, 
it might be said, are too sentimental and too intro- 
spective for congregational singing, though there 
are many German hymns quite as sentimental in 
the wording to which, nevertheless, grand and 
noble tunes have been set. But at all events 
what may be called the " pretty-pretty " order of 
hymn-tunes is quite unfit for congregational 
singing. To revive that in its real grandeur (for it 
is capable of great grandeur) we must revive the old 
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style of broad and massive hymn-melody and get 
rid of the hop-skip-and-jimip tunes. The sub- 
ject is, indeed, only indirectly connected with the 
organ, but it is impossible to refer to the question 
of accompanying hymn-tunes without a word on 
the character of the times themselves. 

The same kind of question arises in reference to 
chanting. Are the congregation to listen to the 
Psalms chanted or to join in them ? If the former 
alternative is adopted the form called the Anglican 
chant is in many of its manifestations a very 
beautiful one ; and, moreover, it is a rorm peculiar 
to England, and therefore has a certain national 
interest. I for one can listen with great pleasure 
to the Psalms chanted in this form in a cathedral ; 
and the accompanying of them on the organ, 
endeavouring to give thereby variety of expression 
and effect in keeping with the varying character 
of the words, was for many years one of my 
greatest enjoyments. But if the congregation are 
to join in singing the Psalms it must be admitted 
that the Anglican chant is quite unsuited, in a 
musical sense, for that purpose. Those who re- 
vived the unisonal Gregorian tones for Psalm- 
chanting, with a harmony supplied by the organ 
(and here again it must be observed that a large 
organ is an imperative necessity), were in the right 
in so far as that they had laid hold of a form 
which, having originally arisen out of unisonal 
singing, is (as a form) entirely suited to it. Yet 
I am not a Gregorian-lover ; I see no reason why 
we should go back to a very naive archaeologicd 
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form of music, and am, in fact, somewhat disposed 
to echo the rather harsh terms of the speaker in 
Browning's " Christmas Eve " : 

Gone, music too ! The air was stirred 
By happy wings : Terpander's bird 
(That, when the cold came, fled away) 
Would tarry not the wintry day — 
• • • • • 

Love, surely, from that music's lingering. 
Might have filched her organ-fingering. 
Nor chosen rather to set prayings 
To hog-grunts, praises to horse-neighings. 

But it has often occurred to me that it would 
surely be possible for modern musicians, inte- 
rested in church music and penetrated with the 
feeling of it, to construct a series of chants in the 
Anglican measure (which is more generally under- 
stood by the majority of congregations), out of a 
melodic form suitable for unisonal singing. In a 
few instances it has been done, but we want a 
collection of such chants, and any syndicate of 
church musicians who would put their heads 
together to furnish one would do a great deal for 
congregational chanting. For in regard to the 
Gregorian tones it must be remembered that they 
came into use and form in the singing of Latin 
words, and that a great many of their inflections 
were a natural expression of the form of Latin 
terminations of words, but do not by any means 
lend themselves equally well to English words. 
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goes well enough; but one can hardly say the 
same of 
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and so are the stony rocks for the oo - o • nies ; 

which [1 remember to [have heard once, or some- 
thing very like it. 

The accompanying of unisonal hymn-singing on 
the organ, where the player is free to treat the 
accompaniment in his own way, with variations of 
harmony and counterpoint, is, of course, a task 
to which only an accomplished musician, with a 
touch of musical genius, can be fully eqiial ; nor 
do I, as only an amateur in respect of theory and 
counterpoint, feel competent to offer any sugges- 
tions in detail on such a point ; in any case, such 
suggestions would be useless to an organist who 
was not a scientific theorist, and superfluous to 
one who was. One caution may be offered, how- 
ever, viz., that accompaniments of the kind 
should not be so elaborate, nor variations in the 
harmonic progression so over-refined, as in any 
way to bewilder the congregation in their singing 
of the canto fermo. Devotion, after all, and not 
the display of musical science, is the primary 
object in church hymnody. It is possible to 
manipulate the harmonising of the melody in such 
a manner as to aflFord, no doubt, a very interest- 
ing experiment for the musician, but to bewilder 
the congregation in regard to the melodic rela- 
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tions of the tune — ^a fault of which it is evident 
that Bach, in his early days, was sometimes guilty, 
and for which he was (excusably) rebuked by the 
Church Consistory. 

We charge him with having been in the habit of making 
surprising variationes in the chorales, and intermixing divers 
strange sounds, so that thereby the congregation were con- 
founded. If in the future he wishes to introduce some Tonus 
PeregrsnuSy he must keep to it, and not go off directly to 
something else, or, as he had hitherto done, play quite a tonum 
(Mtrarium* 

The worthy members of the " Consistory ** evi- 
dently found considerable difficulty in putting 
their objections into intelligible language, but 
what they meant is pretty obvious, and there can 
be little doubt that on the main point they were 
in the right. There is a story that Dr. Wesley 
once, in accompanying the singing of the Hun- 
dredth Psalm by a great concourse of people, 
chose to introduce a few bars of interlude after 
each verse, landing them in each case a semitone 
higher than in the preceding verse, so that, begin- 
ning in the key of G, in the Doxology they were 
singing in B, probably very much puzzled as to 
why the high notes became so much more diffi- 
cult to bring out. This may have been interesting 
to the organist, but it can hardly have increased 
the enjoyment of the congregation in singing the 
hymn. 

In accompanying the hymns when sung in the 
ordinary harmonised form there are possibilities 

• Spitta's *' Life of Bach." 
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of varying the accompaniment not only by contrast 
of stops and keyboards, but by bringing out an 
inner part, for instance, on a separate keyboard, or 
transposing it (where the musical structure admits 
of it) to a higher octave. It has sometimes a 
very fine effect to hear the melody of the tenor 
voice part singing out on the organ above the 
voice parts as sung. Or an entirely new melody 
may be added in a verse, a counterpoint to the 
other parts ; or the voice parts may be played by 
the hands, as written, and a moving bass added on 
the Pedal, with the same kind of effect often 
heard in the older school of oratorio, where the 
basses play a moving bass independent of the 
choral bass. There are two points in connection 
with hymn-accompaniment on which there seems 
to be a great deal of carelessness and laissez-faire 
on the part of a large number of church organists. 
One is in regard to what is called the "giving 
out" of the tune — splaying it over on the organ 
before the singing is started. The object of doing 
that at all is surely to show the congregation 
exactly what they are going to sing and how they 
are to sing it ; and the most important point is 
that it should be played over in strict time and 
exactly at the pace at which it is intended to be 
sung. A metrical hymn-tune, like a march, is 
nothing if not in strict time. Yet it seems to me 
that I have hardly ever heard a church organist 
" give out '* a hymn in strict time or exactly as it 
was to be sung. Either it is played with a rallen- 
tando at the end, for the sake of " expression " ; or 
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it is played with hardly any attention to strict 
time all through, through mere carelessness ; or it 
is raced through merely to show what the tune is, 
without any indication at what speed it is to be 
sung. This kind of thing shows either culpable 
carelessness or want of common sense. The 
other point is the want of attention to the feeling 
and expression of the different verses of a hymn. 
Some organists seem to have no rule except that 
one verse is to be accompanied loud and another 
soft, or one on the Great Organ and the next on 
the Swell ; and always that the last verse is to be 
louder than the rest. And this shows a want of feel- 
ing. The expression of the hymn should be 
studied, and the organ should be treated so as to 
aid it. Except in the case of a specially jubilant 
hymn, it by no means follows that the last verse 
should be as loud as possible ; the reverse may be 
the treatment naturally suggested by the words. 
And where there is a verse in which the feeling of 
the hymn unexpectedly changes, the organ should 
emphasise and give additional expression to the 
change. To give one or two examples : in the 
hymn "Saviour, again to Thy dear Name we 
raise," so frequently used as a closing hymn at 
evening service, the expression of the words is 
entirely subdued and tranquil till we come to the 
third verse : 

Grant us thy peace, Lord, through the coming night, 
Turn Thou ^r us Us darkness into Rght. 

If the organ accompaniment is kept subdued 
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during the first two verses, and then a broad and 
ample crescendo introduced at that second line of 
the third verse (a gradual crescendo^ not a violent 
change), as if the organ awoke at the call of that 
\ passage, the effect or the words is greatly intensi- 
fied ; that is the climax ; after that the organ 
should recede again. As another example I may 
mention my own habitual treatment of another 
evening hymn, one of the best of the modern 
school of times (though it is generally sung much 
too fiist) — ^that commencing 

The sun is sinking fast, 
The da/light dies, 

of which the first five verses are all in a subdued 
key of feeling ; but at the sixth there is a sudden 
change : 

Thus would I live, yet now 

Not I, but He, 
In all His power and love 

Henceforth alive in me. 

Here the choir had orders to sing the melody in 
unison (the character of the tune quite lending itself 
to that), and the organ " awoke " in full and massive 
harmonies — piled up gradually, not with a sudden 
crash (nothing is more musically vulgar than that). 
The unison singing was continued through the first 
two lines of the final verse : 

One Sacred Trinity ! 

One Lord Divine ! 
May I be ever His, 

And He for ever mine. 
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At the third line the choir returned to four-part 
singing and the organ was reduced ; the hst line 
was sung by the choir without the organ, and after 
their voices had died away the last line of the tune 
was echoed, very softly, by the organ alone : 
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These are merely illustrations of the manner in 
which an expressive colouring may be given to the 
accompaniment of hymns by the use of the organ 
in a manner arising out of a consideration of the 
character of the words, and prompted by a sympathy 
with them on the part of the organist. 

That an effort to thus make the organ assist the 
feeling of the words of the hymns may not be with- 
out its effect on the congregation I had an interest- 
ing little bit of evidence once in my own case. In 
my youth I played for some years at the parish 
church of Southport, where there was a large 
gallery organ by Gray and Davison ; the service was 
a very simple one, only hymns and chants, but the 
large congregation joined heartily in the hymns, 
and I took care to give them a class of tunes 
suitable for congregational singing. When play- 
ing the out-voluntary one Sunday evening I 
was aware of a lady and gentleman standing by, 
evidently waiting to 'speak to me. He was, it 
appeared, a mill-owner in a manufacturing town, 
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who had been in the habit of coming to Southport 
with his wife for a few weeks every year, and they 
could not leave on this occasion without coming up 
to thank me for the way the hymns were accom- 
panied there ; it was one of the things they looked 
forward to every time they came. It could not 
be called a compliment ; it was evidently a simple 
and sincere expression of genuine feeling ; but I 
know that in accompanying the hymns I had 
always put my whole soul into the endeavour to 
give their spiritual feeling, and so, it seemed, I 
had touched other souls also. Where there is no 
feeling for the religious meaning of a hymn, and 
the playing of it is only carried out as a perfunctory 
task, much of the interest and of the devotional 
character of the hymn is lost ; and too often this 
seems to be the case. 

The accompaniment of the chanting of the 
Psalms rests on much the same principles as those 
which have been suggested for accompanying the 
hymns. There is the same power in the organ to 
vary the effect in accordance with the natiire of the 
words ; but any very marked effect by the organ 
must be reserved only for occasional use by way 
of emphasising a verse which is of specially grand 
or impressive character. It is a mistake to keep 
the organ in a continual restless change from verse 
to verse. As a rule, the Psalms in our churches, 
when sung by the choir to an Anglican chant, are 
accompanied too loud and with too much straining 
after dramatic effect. Keene*s delightful sketch in 
Punch was only too true ; there was a discussion as 
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to raising the organ-blower's salary : " You see> 
sir, it is not only the hymns, but there's the 
coming in, and there's the going out, and there's 
the Pssums ; and the Psalms takes a deal o' wind," 
They certainly do, often far too much, and the 
making of thunder in the accompaniment of the 
Psalms can only be characterised as plajring to the 
gallery. Some of us can remember the West- 
minster Abbey playing in the days of Turle, which 
produced the impression that the player must have 
squared his elbows and leaned forward with his two 
arms on the keyboard. The resultant confused mass 
of sound which went echoing through the build- 
ing was supposed to produce a grand "cathedral " 
efrect ; but it is bad art, and anything of the sort 
ought to be scouted. It is possible to give all the 
requisite variety of effect and expression to the 
chanting of the Psalms without having recourse to 
any such amateurish and empirical methods. 

The position which the church organ should 
occupy with respect to the singers is a matter of 
some importance, and is one of the difficulties 
which architects find in regard to the increasing 
size (in this country) of the instrimient. To place 
it so that it shall be at once^ of the best service to 
the choir, in the best position for its own effect, 
and not injurious to the architectural effect, is, in 
the case of a large organ, a rather difficidt problem. 
In the case where the musical service is performed 
by a choir only, of a limited number of persons, a 
small organ only is required, and in that case an 
organ-chamber adjacent to the chancel, in which to 
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place the organ, is not objectionable. But as soon 
as we come to con^egational singing, with its conse- 
quent necessity of a large organ, cUfficulties begin. 
A large organ in what is called an organ-chamber, 
partislly closed in by arches and with (in general) 
a low roof over it, is practically thrown away ; its 
sounds are choked and muffled ; a large organ, to 
realise its true effect, must have plenty of open 
space round it. The position in a west-end 
gallery is the best possible for the effect of the 
instrmnent, and is, on the whole, the best for 
accompanying; congregational singing ; but if the 
choir are to be in the chancel the west-end organ 
is too far from them ; the player has difficulty in 
hearing them, and the singers are apt to get flat 
from not having the organ tones near enough to 
them to give them sufficient support. Where 
there are ample funds, a perfect arrangement would 
be to have a small organ close to the chancel to 
accompany the choir, and a large organ in the 
west-end gallery to accompany the congregation, 
played by the organist from a keyboard beside the 
chancel by an electric action. But this is an expen- 
sive method which could not always be afforded. 

The solution of the matter, in ordinary cases, 
would be to remove the choir from the chancel 
and place them half-way down the nave, on each 
side. They would then be near enough to the 
west-end organ for purposes ot accompaniment, 
and be better placed for leading the congregational 
singing than when they are in the chancel. And 
that is the best practical way out the difficulty. 
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The only objection to it is one of sentiment and 
association. People are accustomed to see the choir 
seated in the chancel, and like the appearance of 
it ; but in fact it is a bad position for them, in a 
musical sense, whether for leading the congrega- 
tional singing or for the performance of anthems 
and other music which must be sung by the choir 
alone. These are not really well heard from a 
chancel choir. Any one who attends a rehearsal of 
an anthem by a chancel choir will be astonished 
to find, if he walks into the chancel between the 
choirs, how much more he hears and understands 
of the music than when listening to it from the 
nave. And it must be remembered that, in fact, 
the position of the choir in the chancel is only an 
illogical tradition from a perfectly different state of 
things. In mediaeval times the service of prayer 
and praise was performed by the monks in the 
choir, as a segregated body of clerics ; the laity 
were only admitted to the nave, and shut out 
from the choir by a screen. Hence, by a kind 
of tradition, the choir, who perform or lead the 
musical part of the service, have taken the monks' 
place in the chancel (which corresponds to the 
choir in a cathedral), and sing where the monks 
used to sing. But there is not the slightest reason 
in this. The choristers of to-day are not clerics, 
and not a segregated body ; they are members of 
the congregation, grouped together for the purpose 
of leading the singing ; and their more fitting place, 
therefore, is among the congregation, in the nave, 
as suggested ; a position both suitable in a typical 
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sense and practically the best in a musical sense. 
It may be added that the provision for their 
position in the nave might suggest a new archi- 
tectural feature in the designing of the nave, so as 
to provide for and give architectural expression 
to this new position of the choir. 

As to the use of the organ in church for music 
of its own, in addition to mere accompaniment, 
there is a word to be said. Organ-playing in 
service-time is mainly confined now to playing 
while the congregation assemble and while they 
disperse — not altogether a satisfactory use of the 
art of music, to introduce it only at the times when 
people are getting into their seats or getting out 
of them, and can have no opportimity or following 
a composition in an intelligent manner. There 
was an old institution, formerly accepted in a good 
many churches, called the "middle volvmtary," 
a piece introduced on the organ at some convenient 
point in the middle of the service — ^sometimes at 
the point where otherwise the anthem would have 
been introduced. That is a rational use of organ 
music in the service, where a composition of a high 
class can be played under circumstances when it 
can really be listened to, and not merely ignored, 
like the music at a fashionable "At Home." 
Where an anthem is usual, and where congrega- 
tions are believed to be not actively averse to music, 
a middle voluntary might be introduced before the 
sermon, for instance (oh that one might venture 
to say, sometimes at least, instead of the sermon !). 
Under such circumstances it would be worth while 
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for the organist to take trouble in selecting and 
studying music of a high class and of some elabo- 
ration ; always, of course, keeping it within the 
boundaries, as to style and feeling, suitable for the 
music of religious meditation. 

To make use of music of such a class merely 
for the time when a congregation are collecting, 
and only a few who have come in early can hear 
the whole composition, seems to me throwing 
good music away; and it is better that the in- 
voluntary should be confined to a short prelude 
when the congregation are mostly in place — ^such a 
prelude as can be extemporised by any one with 
fairly adequate musical training. As to this, it is 
only to be said that such an extempore prelude, 
however short, should have a distinct musical form, 
however simple; and, moreover, that it should 
preserve unbroken rhythmical proportion, a point 
often lost sight of. The late Dr. Pole remarked 
to me (I am not sure that he did not make the 
observation in prmt also, somewhere) that he had 
hardly ever heard an extempore in-voluntary in 
which he could trace the rhythm and the bar-accent 
throughout. An aimless wandering over the keys, 
without either distinct form or distinct rhythm, is 
not "extemporising," and is worth nothing to 
any one. 

It is a tradition, still a good deal kept up, that 
the anthem should be preceded by a short volun- 
tary — ^to lead up to it, as it were ; a practice which, 
on the whole, is more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance. Where the composer of 
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the anthem has put no sort of prelude to it, but 
starts ofF at once with the voice part, a few bars of 
organ prelude may be necessary or desirable ; but 
they should have reference to the music which 
follows. If a more lengthened prelude is indulged 
in, it should (like the in-voluntary) have a distinct 
form, and a form suggested by and foreshadowing 
something in the musical design of the anthem 
itself, just as the overture to an opera foreshadows, 
more or less, some of the features of the opera. 
But when the anthem is a long one a lengthened 
voluntary before it spins out the whole thing too 
much; and if the voluntary is a mere ramble 
without distinct design, it is keeping the congrega- 
tion listening to something which does not interest 
them while they are waiting to hear what would 
interest them — ^the anthem itself. 

The out-voluntary is a sacred institution, for 
which, however, there is little to be said logically, 
for if it is a great piece of music, such as a fiigue 
of Bach's (as it often is), it is putting it to a very 
poor use to play it to people who are retreating 
from it and getting to the door as fast as they can. 
The out-voluntary is, in fact, played for the few 
persons who may occasionally be interested enough 
in music to stay and hear it to the end. Person- 
ally I always feel a great interest in the out- 
voluntary, when I have been attending a church 
and not playing, and I should be disappointed if 
there were none ; but in general no one seems to 
care about it or pay any attention to it. Let it be 
preserved, however, for the sake of the few ; we 
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might add, for the sake of the organist, to whom 
it affords an innocent enjoyment or which it would 
be a pity to deprive him. But I think organists 
might be invited to remember that there is no 
necessity that the out-voluntary should always be 
as loud as possible, no matter what the character 
of the day's service or of the sermon may have 
been ; nor is there any suitability in the introduc- 
tion of" show " music in the shape of concert-room 
fantasias. When I heard the rector of a church 
one day, while his organist was fairly ramping 
over a fantasia of the French school on the Full 
Organ, say, with a shrug of his shoulders, "Just 
listen to that fellow 1 " I confess that my sympa- 
thies in this case were rather on the clerical sidfe. 
The out-voluntary should be selected with due 
regard to the fact that we are, after all, in a church, 
and not in a concert-room; and, moreover, that 
there are Simdays and services the feeling of which 
would be better met and expressed by a quiet 
voluntary than by even one or the " mountainous 
fugues" in strict organ style of which Master 
Hugues was summoned to explain the meaning. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL 

TREATMENT OF 

THE ORGAN 

The organ, "the huge house of the sounds," 
as Browning called it, is so important an erec- 
tion — so completely, in its larger forms, a kind of 
building within a building, that it may be regarded 
as susceptible of a separate architectural treatment 
of its own ; and in older days especially the organ- 
case in a German church was often the subject of 
most elaborate artistic design and workmanship. 
Many of the smaller old English cathedral organs, 
too, and some of those even in parish churches, had 
cases of much beauty of design. In the present 
day, in this country, a spirit of economy seems 
rather to have prevailed, and some very large and 
costly organs have been but poorly treated as to 
their exterior design ; the Albert Hall organ is 
certainly an example of this. As to church organs 
of the present time, it happens now and then that 
an architect is commissioned to make a special 
design, but in too many instances the case is left 
to the organ-builder, who includes it in his esti- 
mate, and has a kind of stock design of bastard 
Gothic type, which he repeats with so little variation 
as to suggest the idea that it is made in lengths 
of a hundred feet or so by machinery, and as 
much cut off at a time as is wanted. It may be 
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said, no doubt, that where there is only a limited 
amount of money to spend on an organ it is better 
to spend it on pipes than on appearance ; but the 
appearance is or some value, considering how con- 
spicuous an object even a moderate-sized organ 
must be in a church or concert-room, and how much 
it may do either to improve or to spoil an interior. 
It has been pretty generally assumed, in practice, 
that the pipes themselves form the chief and most 
appropriate decoration of an organ front ; and large 
metal pipes are certainly impressive objects in them- 
selves, whether gilt or otherwise decorated, or 
whether (which is perhaps preferable) they are left 
in the native sheen of their bright metal ; and 
there is an apt kind of symbolism about them, too, 
which appeals to one's imagination. In regard to 
the gilded or diapered pipes, however, it must be 
remembered that all is not pipe that glitters ; and 
there are fronts with a brave show or what appear 
to be large gilt pipes which are but wooden dum- 
mies. This is abominable from the artist's point 
of view, though there is some excuse for it on the 
side of the organ-builder, because the fact is that 
the position on the front of the case is not the 
natural or convenient position for pipes, but is 
only arranged for with some little difficulty. As 
described on a former page, the feet of the pipes, 
under ordinary circumstances, go into the division 
of the sound-board whence they receive their 
wind. If they are to be placed on the front of the 
case the wind must be conveyed from the sound- 
board to the foot of each pipe by a metal tube or 
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conduit ; and if the pipe is too far from its wind, 
so as to render a long conduit necessary, its speech 
will not be quite prompt. Still, as long as they 
are kept fairly near the sound-board there is n6' 
serious disadvan^e to the sound, and they add 
so much to the effect of the case that it is worth a 
little trouble in arranging the connection. 

This fact should affect the lines of design ot 
the case, where pipes are used in front. As the 
largest pipes are placed at opposite ends of the 
sound-board, as already explained, to prevent their 
depleting the wind from one end of the wind- 
chest, it is a mistake in the design to make the 
largest and most important tower of pipes in the 
centre of the fi-ont, as this is not only contradict- 
ing the real internal arrangement of the instrument, 
but creating a practical difficulty by taking these 
large pipes further away fi-om their wind than is 
desirable. The natural arrangement of the archi- 
tectural design of the organ, therefore, where the 
!)ipes are made part of the design, is to have the 
arger masses flanking it at each side, and the 
secondary mass, if there is one, in the centre ; or 
the centre portion may be treated merely as a flat 
curtain connecting the two flanking towers. This 
latter, however, is a treatment for a moderate- 
sized organ ; in the largest instruments the extent 
of the fi-ont is too great to do without some 
secondary feature to break it up in the centre. 

It would be possible to treat the organ-case 
literally as what it is sometimes called, an " organ- 
screen " ; to design a large decorative screen of 
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open-work tracery concealing the pipes entirely ; 
but though a very fine erection might be made 
in this way, with the practical advantage of leav- 
ing all the pipes in their natural positions on the 
sound-board, the appearance of some of the large 
pipes on the front design is so fine and so sugges- 
tive that it is, on the whole, worth the disturbance 
of the pipes from their position in order to secure 
it. But in many organ-cases built at the present 
day the pipes are treated in too naked a manner, so 
to speak ; it has become rather a fashion to carry 
a supporting band or cornice round them, say at 
three-quarters of their height, and leave the tops 
of the pipes bare, cutting them to even lengths on 
each side of the centre of the cluster ; and some 
architects seem to have an idea that this is a more 
" truthful " manner of design than masking the 
tops of the pipes with an ornamental screenwork. 
But not only does this arrangement look some- 
what bare ana unfinished ; it really involves a more 
sham element in the design than is involved in 
screening the tops. No two pipes of the same 
stop, sounding different notes, can actually be of 
the same length ; the apparent cutting of them to 
symmetrical lengths, for effect, is only a pretence 
for the eye. What is really done is, that while on 
one side of the centre there may be a whole pipe 
of a certain length, the corresponding pipe on the 
other side has half the metal, at the back, cut 
away for a few inches, so as to reduce its speaking 
length and raise its pitch to the required note, the 
front half of the metal being left for show. This 
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is as flagrant a sham as there could well be ; it 
is obvious as such to any one with the most rudi- 
mentary knowledge of acoustics ; and, moreover, 
the spectator may get into such a position as to be 
able to see that the pipe is cut, which is still 
worse. Where pipes are grouped in front as a 
part of the case, therefore, it should be an accepted 
principle that the visible architectural design should 
have its own finish at the top, in the shape of a 
frieze and cornice, or something equivalent, con- 
cealing the natural difference in length of the 
pipes, and only allowing so much of their length 
to show as can be treated symmetrically. The 
difference in diameter of pipes sounding nearly 
contiguous notes is so small that its effect to the 
eye can be ignored. 

No doubt some architectural purists may say, 
if pipes are to be displayed in front, and if they 
are necessarily all of different lengths, leave them 
to show exactly as they are. That may be tolerable 
enough in a little chamber organ, but in an organ 
on a great scale it has a barl^ous and unsightly 
appearance, and it is throwing away the opportunity 
of producing a grand architectural design in har- 
mony with a grand interior, if there fortunately 
happens to be one. If truth of design is to b€ 
pushed to this point, one might almost as well be 
asked to build the organ in an open timber con- 
struction, and leave the bellows and engine 
exposed to view also. 

In the matter of the pipes, it may be observed 
that architects who design organ cases hardly ever 
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make any visible use of the wooden pipes ; perhaps 
they do not know of their existence. The large 
wooden pipes of some of the Pedal stops might be 
made very effective as a contrast to the metal pipes. 
In general, they are square on plan. Circular turned 
wooden pipes are sometimes made, but I believe 
not on this large scale. The wooden pipe is four 
planks attached at the angles ; when on a very large 
scale (a 32-ft. Pedal Open Diapason, for instance) 
they are panelled, like other large wooden struc- 
tures ; and where not panelled they present attrac- 
tive surfiices for coloured decoration. Or they may 
be susceptible of a light carved diaper on parts 
of the surface ; it would not affect the tone. The 
only fine use of the wooden Pedal pipes in an organ- 
case that I remember is that in Cockerell's design 
for the great organ in St. George's Hall, Liver- 
pool, a photograph of which forms the frontispiece 
to this book. There the largest of the wooden 
Pedal pipes are ranged in a semicircle round the 
back or the organ, their heads showing and forming 
a kind of rearguard to the groups of bright and 
decorated metJU pipes in front. This is one of the 
finest of modern organ-cases, designed by a man 
who was a real artist in architecture. The immense 
pipes on each flank of the front belong to the Pedal 
32-ft. Open Diapason ; the remainder of the pipes 
employed in front are nearly all actual working 
pipes. The illustration is given not only as an 
example of a fine design, but also as a representation 
of the instrument on which Best for so many years 
gave his remarkable series of organ recitals. 
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In some of our older cathedral organs, and in 
many of the large German organs, it was the 
custom to erect the Choir Organ in a separate 
small case of its own, placed in front of the msdn 
organ, and often behind the player, the keyboard 
bemg placed between the two, so that the Choir 
Organ case acted as a screen to the player. This 
was not quite the best place for the player ; but that 
is no necessary part or the arrangement, which has 
a charming enect in an architectural sense, and is 
rather advantageous in a musical sense, since it 
gives clearness and prominence to the light and 
bright tones of the Choir Organ stops. It is a 
device in the designing of organ-cases which would 
be well worth reviving. 

In planning for the placing of a large organ in 
a concert-hall it is desirable to concentrate the 
instrument as much as possible ; always, however, 
avoiding any crowding of the pipes so as to pre- 
vent easy access for the tuners to every part of the 
instrument. And it is desirable not to place it 
higher up than can be helped ; the higher an organ 
is placed the less effective it is in itself. Here 
comes in the difficulty, because where provision 
has to be made for a chorus it is awkward to have 
the organ as a projection into the middle of the 
chorus seats, preventing the singeirs on one side 
from hearing those on the other side ; for, how- 
ever the chorus-singers are under the dominion 
of the conductor, the capability for those who are 
not singing at the moment to hear what the others 
are doing is an assistance in keeping the chorus 
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well together and in tune. It is therefore almost 
necessary to bracket the organ out above the heads 
of the chorus, so as to leave their upper ranks un- 
interrupted, and at the same time not to get it 
higher up in the building than can be helped ; so 
that it is a choice of difficulties which really affects 
the whole planning and sectional design of the 
orchestra. If the chorus seats are made of too 
steep a section the organ is unavoidably thrown 
so much the higher up, and without any corre- 
sponding advantage to the chorus, for it is quite 
sufficient that each rank of singers should have 
their heads well clear of the rank next below them ; 
more than that is not requisite. The object, there- 
fore, should be to get the part of the orchestra in 
which the chorus are to sit as wide as possible, so 
as to accommodate as many as possible in one 
row, rather than to have a narrower orchestra with 
more steps and a steeper section, which necessarily 
throws the organ also higher up. And it should 
be an absolute rule that the keyboard and the 
organist's seat should be arranged to be, not close 
up to the organ, but in front and immediately 
below the conductor's seat, so that the player can 
really know what he is doing in relation to the 
general effect, which he cannot know if he is 
seated close up to the instrument. It is not 
necessary, either, that he should sit with his 
back to the conductor ; the keyboard can be 
arranged in a console just in front of the con- 
ductor's desk, and facing him. It would be better 
to have it sunk a little; the pedal-board, say, a 
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couple of feet beneath the adjoining orchestra step^ 
so as to keep the console from coming too much 
in the way of sight and sound of the instruments 
just behind. The organ-player could still see and 
follow the conductor's beat a great deal more 
easilv than when he sits with his back to the 
conductor and only sees the latter*s action reversed 
in a glass. These are matters of detail ; the main 
consideration is that the organ keyboard should be 
placed in front of the orchestra, so that the player 
can hear what he is doing ; and with the resources 
in mechanical connection now afforded by electric 
action, it is inexcusable to place it anvwhere else. 
The arrangement of the Queen's Hall organ may 
be taken as a crucial example of how not to do it. 
There the organ, high up, is spread out across the 
whole width of the orchestra — ^the very worst way 
to arrange it for concentration of effect — ^and the 
organist sits in a narrow alcove at one side, or 
rather at one end, of the organ. I cannot imagine 
how the player, in such a position, can have any 
idea of what effect he is producing in fi-ont. 

The position of the cathedral organ has also 
become a difficulty, in consequence of the increased 
ize of the modern organ, arising from the late- 
acquired perception that a complete organ means a 
complete series of stops on the Pedal, which take 
up tar more room than was required by the old 
cathedral organs with their complement of Open 
Diapason and Bourdon on the Pedal. The regret- 
table consequence is that it now appears necessary, 
when a new cathedral organ is built, to remove it 
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from its time-honoured position on the centre of the 
choir-screen, and place it in a side position in tran- 
sept or triforium— regrettable both in a musical 
and an architectia^ sense. The cathedral organ 
never looked so well or sounded so well as when 
it stood on the centre of the screen, with free space 
all round it, as it still stands in some cathedrals. 
I know that some architects maintain that its posi- 
tion there " spoiled the vista " down the building ; 
I never could feel that ; it seems to me that it is 
an exceedingly fine object there, and an addition to 
the architectural effect : vistas are not to be made 
fetishes of. If, however, the organ cannot be put 
up wholly in that position, it is of no use to add 
pedal stops and put them in some other place ; 
there is no unity of effect then ; it is not like one 
instrument. This seems to have been tried at 
Worcester. The arrangement may be altered now ; 
it is a great many years since I visited the cathe- 
dral ; but I remember when I did that the organ 
still stood on the choir-screen, but various addi- 
tions to it seemed to have been made by placing 
groups of pipes in odd and unexpected places 
about the choir aisles. One felt startled, like the 
soul in Tennyson's " Palace of Art " : 

On corpses three-months-old at noon she came. 
That stood against the wall. 

This could never have had a satisfactory effect. 
If there is to be a really large organ the position 
under the transept arch is probably the best, unless 
it is divided on both sides of the choir arch^ as has 
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been done at St. Paul's (whereby it is to be hoped 
the manes of Wren are appeased). The position 
in the triforium, which has been adopted at Peter- 
boroughy is a bad one ; the organ is too high up, and 
its tone is obscured by the triforium arcade. But 
if I were to advise about placing a new and enlarged 
cathedral organ I should be very much inclined to 
take the bold step of extending the centre part or 
the choir-screen as much as necessary, eastward 
and westward, to form a base on the gailery level 
for the whole organ — z tower of music set with its 
longer axis parallel with the axis of the cathedral, 
leaving space on the ground floor at each side for 
one or tw6 bays of an open screen. The architec- 
tural effect would not be bad, and for the effect of 
the organ, in a musical sense, no position possible 
in a cathedral can equal it. 

One purely practical recommendation may be 
added : the organ-case should always be built 
entirely of wood. The material that is in imme- 
diate proximity to an organ, or forms part of it, 
affects its tone more or less. Heavy curtains near 
it deaden its sound to some extent. Stone, marble, 
or iron are unsympathetic to sound vibrations, and 
do not assist them. Every singer knows that one 
cannot, as I heard it expressed, " sing off stone." 
Wood is a material which is sympathetic to sound 
vibrations, and does not, like textiles, tend to 
deaden or muffle them. The caution seems neces- 
sary, because in these days, when there is such 
importance attached (rightly) to having fire-resisting 
structure, we shall be next hearing of a steel or 
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ferro-concrete construction for a fire-rcsi«ting organ- 
case. That could not be done without injuring the 
tone of the organ. 

In conclusion, there is one special need in regard 
to organs which ought to be urged upon organ- 
builders and on musicians who may have any 
control over the laying out of organs and the 
character and effect aimed at in them. Our modern 
organs tend to be too hard, too brilliant, too noisy 
in tone ; they have lost to a considerable extent 
the character of breadth and weight of tone which 
belonged to the older school of organ-building — 
assisted, perhaps, in the organs which survive, by the 
influence of time and usage (for organ tone im- 
questionably mellows by time). Hence the style 
oi organ which is best suited to give voice to the 
highest class of organ music has become rare. We 
have in the typical modern organ splendid mechan- 
ism, great variety of effects of Hmbrey brilliant and 
even quality of tone in reed stops. But these are 
not central and essential qualities of the organ 
as Bach wrote for it. It should be the object of 
modern organ-builders to aim less at orchestral 
brilliancy of tone and effect, and to endeavour to 
reconstitute the organ in its ancient character of 
weight and breadth of Diapason tone — grandeur 
and mass of sound without violent noise, in virtue 
of which principally it can be regarded as the most 
sublime of musical instruments. 

It has been the hope of the writer that the 
foregoing pages may have some influence in leading 
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musical amateurs to think with more interest and 
regard of this great but at present unpopular 
instrument ; to recognise what and how grand is 
its true function in music ; and to realise a little 
what, to those who have devoted any time and 
enthusiasm to it, is the mystical fascination in the 
very sight of its giant columns of pipes, its graded 
keyboards, and those ranks of draw-stop heads 
inscribed with polyglot names, which to the initiated 
are so many symbols of tone and colouring, mate- 
rials ready to his hand for an almost endless variety 
in the architecture of sound, such as he can build a 
palace with to his own liking — 

This which my keys in a crowd pressed and importuned 
to raise. 
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SOME REMINISCENCES OF A 
GREAT ORGAN-PLAYER 

> 

1 WISH to add to this little treatise some recollec- 
tions of a man who was not only unquestionably 
the most accomplished organ-player, but in a 
general sense one of the most remarkable artists 
of his day, the late W. T. Best, about whose 
musical acquirements I was, owing to circumstances, 
in a position to know more than perhaps any other 
person, and who has been hitherto most inade- 
quately treated in musical records. The article 
on him in Grove's " Dictionary of Music ** gives 
merely the dry facts as to his various appointments, 
without the slightest attempt to give any real esti- 
mate of his extraordinary and quite vmequalled 
powers as an executant and as a master of organ 
effect. A far longer and fuller article is devoted, 
for instance, to Thalberg, a mere pianoforte 
virtuoso ; whereas Best was not only fully equal 
to Thalberg on his own instrument, as an execu- 
tant, but was a much better all-rovmd musician, 
with much fuller knowledge of the art. The brief 
and apparently grudging article on Best in the 
" Dictionary of National Biography *' is an abso- 
lute discredit to that publication, and, I should 
think, was written by some one who had never 
even heard him play. Fortunatehr 1 have suc- 
ceeded in securing the promise of the inclusion 
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of a more just estimate of him in the next edition 
of the dictionary. 

Let no reader suppose that my estimate of his 
importance in a musical sense is merely that of a 
personal partiality. As to Best's reputation beyond 
this country I have had plenty or evidence. An 
English organist who had been making a tour 
over a good deal of Europe told me that he was 
surprised at Best's widespread reputation abroad ; 
if they knew of no other English musician, he 
said, they had all heard of Best (this, it must be 
remembered, was thirty or forty years ago, before 
some of those who now illustrate English music 
to the world had come to their kingdom). It 
seemed to be in London, oddly enough, that he 
was least known. The fact, perhaps, that his cen- 
tral appointment was in a provincial town led the 
London musical public and critics to regard him 
only as a provincial organist, just as they refused to 
come to hear Halli's splendid band when he gave 
a set of orchestral concerts in London, from the 
idea that this was only "a provincial orchestra." 
It was amusing, sometimes, to read the laudations 
of the critics on some London organ-player who 
simply could not hold a candle to Best, if the truth 
were known. It was only at the triennial Handel 
Festivals that he assumed his rightful place in 
London, being always engaged, as the first organist 
of the day, to play the concerto on the Selection 
Day. He was also engaged as organist of the 
Albert Hall as soon as the organ there was com- 
pleted, without giving up his Liverpool appoint- 
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ment, and divided his time between London and 
Liverpool, travelling backwards and forwards every 
week ; but this did not last long (owing to circum- 
stances already mentioned in the Introduction) ; nor 
did he enjoy the appointment very much. He re- 
marked to me once : " Don*t you think that organ 
is the grave of the player?" It is certainly far 
inferior, unless in mere mechanism, to the Liver- 
pool organ by the same eminent builder. My 
friendship with Best, I may add, was mainly a 
musical one. I was not intimate with him outside 
of his art, and my principal object in these remarks 
is to vindicate his artistic reputation, and to show 
that he was something far more, in that sense, than 
he has been represented to be by writers and critics 
who apparently knew very little about him. 

At the time when the organ in Elmes*s great hall 
at Liverpool was completed there was a good deal 
of local excitement over the question of the appoint- 
ment of an organist. Dr. Wesley had formally 
opened the organ with two very fine performances, 
of a severely classical character, and it was generally 
supposed that he would be permanently engaged, as 
the admitted leading or«n-player of the day, when 
another party in the Town Council (those who 
would now be called the " Progressives," I suppose) 
brought forward Mr. Best, organist of the Pan- 
opticon and of Lincoln's Inn Chapel, as their 
candidate. He had been formerly in Liverpool as 
organist of a church, and also, for a time, of the 
Liverpool Philharmonic Society, and no doubt had 
personal friends to support him. Hence there 
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arose a batde royal and much newspaper polemics : 
we were all Wesleyites or Bestites. The very 
conservative elders of my family, some of whom 
knew Wesley personally, were Wesleyites enrages; 
and I, as an enthusiastic boy interested in organ- 
playing, took the same line, having a great admira- 
tion for Wesley's anthems, and knowing little 
about Best — "this young Mr. Best," as devoted 
Wesleyites condescendingly called him (he was 
then twenty-nine). In thinking that Wesley re- 
presented a higher plane of musical genius than 
Best we were perfectly right; what would have 
been the success of his appointment as organist to 
St. George's Hall is another question. There 
would certainly have been no sort of concession to 
popidar taste ; the programmes would probably have 
consisted mainly of organ music or the classical 
school (though I remember that at the opening of 
the organ he did relax so far as to play " Adelalda " 
as an organ piece). But I think his range of 
choice, even within the limits of classical music, 
woidd have been much more limited than Best's, 
and his powers of execution were unquestionably 
far inferior; for one thing, I remember that he 
looked down at the pedals constantly while playing, 
which no one ever saw Best do. I do not think 
that he could have kept the performances going 
for long with any such varied interest as would 
have kept the audiences together; and I am 
inclined to think that he was much more in his 
right sphere as a cathedral organist. So, at all 
events, evidently thought the majority of the 
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authorities, and Best received the appointment, to 
my juvenile indignation. It was not until some 
years later that I gradually learned to realise that 
in appointing Best they had, whether by foresight 
or good luck, hit upon the very man for such a 
position, and given the occasion for a series of 
recitals which, in their variety and their high 
standard of execution, deserve to be considered as 
among the most remarkable series of musical per- 
formances on record — far more remarkable than 
many which have received much wider recognition. 
In the earlier days of his Liverpool recitals 
Best seemed certainly to be afraid or making too 
severe a demand on the musical perceptions of his 
popular audiences. He thought it necessary to 
amuse them to some extent with what they could be 
supposed to understand, and a regvdar feature at 
first in the programmes was a pot-pourri under 
the title " Reminiscences of Popular Operas ** — 
selections of airs and concerted pieces from 
"Don Giovanni," "Figaro," "Fidelio," «Gui- 
llaume Tell," or from som« of the still more 
popular operas of Verdi, Donizetti, and Bellini, 
bound together by short improvised connecting- 
links. From the point of view of the young 
musical purist that I then was (I was a much 
greater purist in those days than in later years, 
and was even young enough to despise Rossini), 
this seemed a wretched beginning ; I fairly hated 
thos^ pot-pourris. But it must be remembered that 
the organist had before him the task of interesting 
a popular audience, at sixpence a head, in three 
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recitals a week for the whole year round, except 
during the Assizes, when the organ had to be 
silent so as not to incommode the business of the 
law courts contiguous to the great hall, and the 
latter became for the time a salle des pas perdus in 
connection with the courts. Not knowing at 
first how far such audiences would be amenable to 
classical programmes, he might well be excused for 
thinking that he must diversify the selection with 
something that would appeal to the unlearned. 
But it was not very long before these conces- 
sions to popular taste were abandoned, and the 
TOOgrammes consisted entirely of classical music. 
The audiences accepted the improvement ; they 
increased rather than diminished, and realised that 
they had at the organ a player whose resources 
were unlimited, and who could make everything 
that he played interesting to the hearers. 

I continued to live in Liverpool for about fifteen 
years after Best's appointment, and there was 
hardly a week that I was not at one or other or 
his recitals. The times were Thursday evening 
and Saturday afternoon and evening, it being 
generally understood that the Saturday afternoon 
claimed the best and most important programme. 
If the whole of the programmes played by Best 
during the many years of his organist-ship at 
Liverpool were printed collectively, I think it 
would be recognised that they formed one of the 
most remarkable — ^perhaps the most remarkable — 
series of programmes ever gone through by one 
player. To talk of Best's ^* repertoire'' would 
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have been absurd ; his ripertoire included every- 
thing worth playing that had ever been written for 
the organ, and everything in classical music that 
could suitably be arranged for it. Occasionally, 
perhaps, there were things that one might think 
unsuitable for such arrangement — ^the overture to 
** Guillaume Tell," for instance ; though his per- 
formance of this was such a remarkable example of 
facile execution and rendering of orchestral effects 
that one was inclined to pardon the aesthetic liberty 
for the sake of the talent shown in the perform- 
ance. But this was rather an exceptional choice. 
The St. George's Hall programmes included every 
important organ work of^Bach, besides some or 
those out-of-the-way compositions that are seldom 
performed, such as some of the preludes on 
chorales. Gavottes and bourr^es fi-om the " Suites 
des Pifeces " were given with delicate effects or 
timbre^ fi-om the contrast or combination of stops, 
which gave them quite a new point and effect. 
Old, hdf-forgotten compositions of Couperin and 
Rameau alternated with concertos of Handel's, 
slow movements from the symphonies and quartets 
of Haydn and Mozart, and fi-om the symphonies 
and sonatas of Beethoven ; little - known and 
neglected compositions by these three composers 
were unearthed and brought to light in organ 
arrangements ; overtures orall schools found their 
place in the programmes (that to Spohr's " Last 
Judgment '* was one of his finest performances) ; 
Spohr's quartets and violin duets furnished their 
contribution ; and Schubert'« marches and " Mo- 
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ments Musicaux ** ; and Moscheles*s duet for two 
pianos, "Hommage k Handel," of which he 

?ublished a special arrangement for the organ, 
'he only movement I ever heard from Onslow*s 
now forgotten quartets was one that he used to 
play. His programmes covered, in short, the 
whole field of music, so far as it was representable 
on the organ. 

But it was in playing Bach*s organ music that 
Best was at his highest. It has been stupidly 
represented in print that he was mainly a player of 
show pieces. Nothing could be more untrue. He 
was an enthusiast for Bach, and I never heard any 
one equal him as a player of Bach*s organ works. 
He elicited effects from them that one had hardly 
realised before, and gave new prominence and 
meaning to some which used to be passed over 
as of little importance. One instance I especially 
remember was his treatment of the little Fugue 
in C minor (vol. iv. No. 5), which no one used 
to think worth playing ; I learned it myself as 
an exercise, without cariri^ much for it; but Best 
showed how a splendid efrect could be got from it. 
I can still vividly recall the effect of his playing 
of another work of secondary interest, the Prelude 
and Fugue in G minor (vol. iii. No. 5), where the 
prelude contains two pages of very rapid coloratur 
in scales and arpeggios. He played this on the 
Full Swell Organ, with an occasional crescendo and 
diminuendo. It contains 719 notes, to be played 
through in about one minute, or a trifle over (I 
took the trouble to make the computation), and, 
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with his crisp and clean staccato touch, every note 
from beginning to end stood out distinct and clear. 
It would present no great difficulty on the piano, 
but on the organ, with its more sluggish touch 
and speech, it was a tour de force of execution, and 
gave one the idea of a shower of sparks. But 
the most memorable Bach performance 1 recall 
was his playing of the " Passacaglia," a ground bass 
for the Pedal, with successive variations for the 
hands at each repetition. The treatment of each 
variation with the exact kind of tone and com- 
bination of stops, loud or soft, which its character 
required was one of the most refined pieces of 
aestheticism in playing that I ever heard ; it was 
absolutely perfect. 

The intuitive perception which Best seemed to 
have as to the precise timbre which suited the 
character and expression of the music was one of 
the most remarkable qualities in his playing. He 
did not use the stops merely according to ordinary 
and recognised combinations ; at least, he departed 
from these whenever the special character of the 
music seemed to require it. I can remember, when 
he was playing the overture to " Jessonda," how 
the very sound of the first chord seemed to give a 
certain Oriental tint to the music ; the stops had 
been carefully combined so as to give something 
different from the ordinary Great Organ tone. And 
it was the same in everything he played ; whatever 
the character of the passage might be, we were 
sure to have the stop or the selection of stops that 
suited it best. In this respect his set of arrange- 
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ments and selected organ pieces under the title 
"The Organ Student," with all the stops and 
effects marked, is invaluable for the training of a 
young player in organ effect and the proper use 
of the stops. These are, intentionally, com- 
paratively easy arrangements. His "Arrangements 
from the Scores of the Great Masters " form more 
advanced studies of the same kind, but only 
within the reach of an experienced player ; some 
of them, in fact, are of great difficulty. In these 
his fiiculty of translating orchestral music for the 
organ is displayed in its most refined and finished 
form ; all other organ arrangements seem to me 
commonplace beside them. And the aesthetic finish 
is shown not only in the choice of stops, but in the 
very manner in which chords are placed ; there is 
never a note too much in a chord ; it is always 
placed, and the notes distributed, so as to have the 
best effect, having regard to the nature of the 
instrument. It is quite possible on the organ to 
render a chord ineffective or muddy from putting 
too many notes into it, or grouping them badly, a 
mistake that will never be found in Best's arrange- 
ments. One of the most remarkable of his earlier 
experiments in the transcription of orchestral music 
for the organ was an extraordinary arrangement ot 
the overture to " Die ZauberflOte," which I do not 
think any one but himself could have played. In 
this all the orchestral instruments and effects were 
represented, and (owing to the constant alter- 
nations of forte and piano) the stops were kept 
flying in and out with the composition pedals, and 
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the hands constantly changing from one keyboard 
to another, with bewildering rapidity. There is a 
story that when he was asked to give a specimen 
of his powers to the older player Wesley, then 
king of the organ world, he selected this "Die 
Zauberflote *' arrangement, and that Wesley, at the 
close of the performance, merely said : ** Ah ! you 
are young!" which might have been taken in 
more than one sense. If it is not true, it is ben 
trovato. A remarkable performance that I heard 
him give at one of his ordinary recitals was the 
duet "Quis est homo," from Rossini's "Stabat 
Mater," in which the two voice parts and the rather 
elaborate accompaniment figure were all kept up 
perfectly clear and distinct from beginning to end. 
I could not quite understand how it was done ; he 
must at some points have been playing with one 
hand on two keyboards at once ; but it all seemed 
to go quite easily. There was no specially written 
arrangement ; he played from the ordinary vocal 
score. I think any player who tries it will admit 
that it is a somewhat crucial test. 

Best was one of the most conscientious oi artists, 
and demanded far more from himself than the public 
ever demanded from him. He once remarked to 
me, after a performance of " Elijah " with organ 
accompaniment alone : " Getting up those accom- 
paniments was the hardest day's work I ever had in 
my life." Now it is quite certain that he could 
have accompanied the whole oratorio through to 
the entire satisfaction of the audience, and even of 
the singers (who, in fact, care very little about the 
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accompaniment so long as it does not interfere 
with their own voices), without any " getting up " 
at all ; but that would not have satisfied himself ; 
he wanted to get all Mendelssohn's orchestral 
effects as far as they could be got on the organ. 
At a performance of " Messiah ** with only the organ 
accompaniment, at which 1 was present, in order 
the more directly to represent the orchestra he 
deliberately suppressed a great deal of the most 
typical organ tone, playing the Pedal part, for 
instance, with violone tone instead of the Open 
Diapason ; arranging the organ all through so as 
to get as much the effect of string tone as pos- 
sible where strings were to be represented. This 
must have been entirely for his own aesthetic satis- 
faction, for I doubt if there was a person in the 
hall except myself who would perceive what he 
was aiming at. As to his representation of the 
wind-instrument parts in Mozart's accompaniments, 
I remember the late John Hallah expressing his 
astonishment at it. " I went to a performance with- 
out a band," he said, " and I heard all the wind- 
instrument parts perfectly distinct, just as if the 
band had been there ! " One little incident that 
Best drew my attention to himself was characteristic 
of his conscientious regard to detail. When 
Mendelssohn's posthumous book of " Lieder ohne 
Worte " was published, and was being played every- 
where, he thought it incumbent on him to present 
it to his organ-recital audience. In one of these 
"Lieder" there was a scale passage which went 
beyond the range upward of the organ keyboard. 
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Most players would probably have contented them- 
selves with modifying the passage to get it within 
the range of the organ, which would have been 
quite excusable under the circumstances. But he 
would not be contented with that, and showed me 
how, after having played the passage as far as it 
would go on an 8 -ft. Flute stop on the Great 
Organ, he had a 4-ft. Flute stop ready on the Solo 
Organ to finish up the higher notes of the passage 
as written. It was a little thing, but it was 
characteristic of his desire for accuracy in every- 
thing. Another instance (amusing in a way) of his 
determination to do things the right way was in 
connection with the tuning of the band for an 
oratorio. It had been the time-honoured custom 
for the organist, when the band were to tune, to 
play a succession of harmonies on the Great Organ, 



all including the tuning-note ^— »— ^ and this 




was supposed to be rather sublime ; I have even seen 
it referred to in some popular novel : " The organ 
sounded its mighty summons to the band.'* For 
an orchestral performance without the organ, the 
A to tune from has usually been given, by long 
custom, by the oboe, and Best evidently thought 
that the most convenient thing for the band was 
to give them what they were accustomed to; 
accordingly, instead of sitting at the organ and 
playing chords, he pulled out the Orchestral Oboe 
stop, and put a small lead weight on the A key, 
leaving it to soimd until the band had finished 
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tuning. It was really the most sensible thing to 
do ; the amusing part of it consisted in the anger 
of some of the old stagers in the audience, who 
missed their accustomed effect ; " So-and-so," they 
said (referring to a local organist), " used to give 
us some fine chords on the organ." That the 
" fine chords," which probably alternated between 
the harmonies of A major, F major, and D minor, 
were not the best assistance to instruments tuning 
in .fifths from A probably did not occur to them. 

One thing I remember him doing which was 
questionable, and for which he was much abused 
by some of the newspaper critics. In playing 
Handel's Concerto in G at one of the Handel 
Festivals he made use of a ** Bell " stop in the 
Crystal Palace organ — z stop in which the key- 
action struck so many tuned bells — ^for playing 
some of the bell-like scale passages in the solos. 
I did not quite like it, but at the same time I 
cannot help thinking that if Handel himself had 
been at the organ, and found a Bell stop in it, 
it was just what he would have been likely to 
do (remembering the carillon accompaniment to 
"Welcome, mighty King," in "Saul"), and 
probably that was Best's reason for doing it. 

One remarkable trait about Best was his un- 
shakable nerve and self-possession in playing. 
Somewhere I have read the remark, " Genius 
without nerves means happiness and success ; 
genius with nerves means possible failure, and 
certain misery." It may be admitted that the 
genius with nerves may, in his best moments, 
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rise to greater heights than the genius without 
nerves ever attains, and that he is especially likely 
to be greater in composition ; but for an executant 
the quality of cool-headedness is a very valuable 
one, which Best possessed in perfection ; without 
which, indeed, he could hardly have gone success- 
fully through the many varied programmes which 
he had to produce for his constantly recurring 
recitals. During the hundreds of times that I have 
heard him play I can only once remember his 
making a mistake, and that was a slip of memory. 
He was playing Beethoven's Funeral March from 
the A flat sonata from memory, and in the first bar 
of the Trio he played the tremolando through only 
a quarter of the bar instead of the half-bar. I 
saw him shake his head, and it was set right 
in the next bar. As to mere execution, mistakes 
with either hands or feet seemed out of the 
question with him, and nothing seemed to put 
him out. He would go to a new organ (nearly 
all organs, as before explained, differ in detail), 
look through the stops and see through its 
capabilities, and play a difficult piece of music on 
it straight off, as if he were quite familiar with the 
instrument. One instance of his readiness I re- 
member at a performance of the " Creation,'* when 
a rather doubtful bass singer got astray in one of the 
solos. He had hardly got out the wrong note 
before Best had his finger on the right note on the 
Solo reeds, so as to force the singer right. On one 
occasion he came straight from a railway journey 
to his Thursday evening recital, the cabman 
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following him to his room with his portmanteau, 
when he changed hurriedly and went up to the 
organ ; but the playing was just the same as usual. 
He was particukr, however, in not wilfully enter- 
ing on anything that might disturb his playing. I 
was in his room one day when two town coun- 
cillors from another town were arranging with him 
about the opening of a new organ. '^ Come over 
early," one of them said ; " we are going to have 
a lunch to celebrate the occasion." *' No, no 1 " 
he replied, " none of that, please. After the per- 
formance, if you like — not before." 

In adcUtion to his unequalled acquirements as 
an organ-player. Best was a thoroughly all-round 
musician. He had accurate knowledge on every 
branch of music, and no one, I shoiild imagine, 
ever caught him tripping about anything connected 
with the art. When he was asked temporarily to 
take in charge the music at the principal musical 
church in Liverpool, where there was a very good 
service in full cathedral form, it was found that, 
though nominally a concert organist, he was fully 
acquainted with the old church Modes and their 
literature. He composed a service of a somewhat 
severe and simple character, but in admirable 
church style ; a special tune for the hymn " Abide 
with Me," which was published separately, and is 
far superior to the popularly known tune ; and his 
" Eighty Chorales," a book of hymn-tunes har- 
monised by himself, and chiefly, though not entirely, 
taken from German sources, is in point of dignity 
and musician-like style one of the very best tune- 
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books in existence. .He filled successively two 
appointments at churches near Liverpool in which 
large organs had been built, but I should not say 
that he shone as a church organist ; or rather, 
perhaps, he shone too much : he would not efiace 
himself sufficiently. Wherever Best was at the 
organ, the organ must, so to speak, be in front ; 
and that is not always what is most required of a 
church organ. On the whole, his most appro- 
priate position was in the concert-hall, as Wesley's 
was in the cathedral. Of Best's compositions for 
the organ something has already been said, but 
that he thoroughly understood part-writing for 
voices also is shown by his beautiful but rather 
solemn Five-part Glee to some words of Chorley's, 
which is one of the best things in Novello's col- 
lection of glees, but requires the most refined and 
finished singing to do it justice, and is, in fact, much 
too good for the ordinary glee-dub style of per- 
formance. He composed also an orchestral over- 
ture for one of the musical festivals (Birmingham, 
I think), which was done once there, and seems 
never to have been heard of again. Yet the con- 
ductor on the occasion wrote of it with enthusiasm : 
" Your fine overture went very well." My only 
idea of it is what I remember of Best's description 
of it ; that the middle movement consisted of an 
Allegro Marziaky which commenced, not, as might 
be expected from the title, with a fan&re of brass 
instruments, but with a march subject played by 
the violoncellos divided — z, treatment so original 
in idea as at least to suggest some curiosi^ in 
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regard to the composition in which it occurred. I 
feel quite sure that overture would be worth repro- 
ducing, if some conductor would look it up. It 
may be added here that Best was a most beauti- 
ful pianoforte-player. Habitual organ-playing has 
sometimes (not always) the effect of inducing a 
heavy and unsympathetic touch and style on the 
pianoforte, but it was not in the least so in his 
case ; and after his playing the pianoforte to me 
once for a whole evening at his house I was so 
struck with the beauty and delicacy of his touch 
and style on the instrument that I strongly urged 
him to give one or two pianoforte recitols in the 
smaller concert-room at St. George's Hall. I am 
sure they would have been a great success ; but he 
could not be persuaded to do it. Perhaps he 
thought it wiser to abide by his unique position 
as an organ-player, rather than court criticism on 
another instrument. 

One or two letters or his on musical topics that 
I have kept may be of interest. The following 
was in reply to one of mine in which I had objected 
to some tenor singing 




Make straight in the de-sert 

thinking that there ought to be an inflection on 
the word fjh ^ p"' , as in a good many instances 

de-s«rt 

in old recitative where two notes are not intended 
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to be sung as written. The following is his 
comment : 

There should be no alteration at the actual note you 
mention, as at that point a modulation is '^ impending/' and 
it is bad art to anticipate the fine chord of D, in next bar, by an 
interpolated DQ just before. I have written actually the notes 
as they should be sung, by which there is only one appoggtatura 
(F|) to be introduced. 
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There is a special art in adding appropriate ** appoggiature " to 
recitatives. The Italians alone understand this. 

It will be seen how carefully he entered here 
into a question, not of playing, but of singing. 

The following exceedingly characteristic letter 
seems partly to have been in answer to some 
letter of mine on his own new pointed Psalter for 
chanting ; and if I was wrong, as I think he showed, 
in regard to the rendering of Handel's recitative, I 
believe I was right in my objection to the double 
notes on one word at the conclusion of a chant.* 
The remainder of the letter is explained by the 
hct that I was at that time acting as musical critic 
to a Liverpool paper. 

I am in receipt of your sentiments anent Psalter, &c. The 
occasional cadence with tan notes (in some chants) also occurs 
in many *^ Protesunt '^ specimens ; and if you examine the 
Airs, and especially the Recitatives, of Mendelssohn's Oratorios, 
you will find that he, and also Handel, give, whenever they 
please, two notes to one syllable ; thinking that the effort will 
not produce water on the brain, if the singers *^ tongue " it 
well, as is their business to do. 

Bennett's work is, as you say, a very refined specimen of 
his powers ; and the temerity of the local reporters in fulmi- 
nating judgment, after one hearing of an important work, 
badly executed, is a bad precedent. The most experienced 
critics hear a work of pretension three or fiur times before 
analysing it ; contenting themselves in the meanwhile with 
recording its reception, &c. 

The " Woman of Samaria *' is, without doubt, wanting in 
sustained ^* dramatic'' interest, and its performance will hardly 

* See the remarks on page 187-8, in regard to Latin and 
English terminations in the Psalms. 
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ever pay for the roomy as you would say (!) ; still, Bennett has 
taken the Bach model in his work, and it is only respectful to 
try it several times, before recording an opinion. 

If you go to the Operatic performances with music in hand, 
it will be found, on taking the average of each night's work, 
that about one-third of each Opera is impudently omitted ; 
tJtis is a/ways done in the country^ and it would be only right to 
expose the swindle as it deserves. The Opera manager prints 
an awful list of ** first '* men and women, with band, chorus, 
and scenery in nuUbus — thinking all will go down glibly out of 
London. (Be sure to track this badger.) 

• ••«••• 

The Fantasia of Mozart (F minor) is down for to-morrow 
night* You had better come and discourse with me on the 
things that are to be hereafter, before 8 p.m. 

Some further remarks on the policy of the 
opera manager are too drastic to print, even at 
this distance of time. The closing sentence is 
given on the preceding page in facsimile, as a very 
good specimen of his beautiful and characteristic 
handwriting. 

No true picture of Best, I am afraid, could be 
given without recording the fact that he was by- 
no means a popul^ personage, in a general way. 
Indeed, proressionally he seemed to live in a kind 
of isolation which it was difficult entirely to account 
for. It may have been partly that he -^zs facile 
princeps in respect of an instrument which did not, 
in popular opinion, rank with other concert instru- 
ments, and with which great pianists and great 
violinists had little sympathy. As what is some- 
times foolishly called a virtuoso^ he was quite as 
remarkable a player, in his own line, as Liszt or 
Thalberg ; but they played on an instrument that 
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appealed to the musical world at large, and his did 
not. Some few musicians of general eminence had 
a great respect for him ; and Henry Chorley, for 
so many years musical critic of the Athenaumy 
always appreciated him, and ranked him and 
Schneider (of Dresden) as the two great organ- 
players of the day ; though I suspect that in the 
matter of execution Best could, as the saying is, 
have played Schneider's head off. But the fact 
was that his power of biting sarcasm and his 
tendency to give it full employment (generally 
at the expense of what he considered to be artistic 
incompetence) made him many enemies. In this 
respect there was a good deal of resemblance 
between him and Rossini, whom, by the way, he 
much admired, even to the length of saying one 
day that Rossini was the only opera-composer who 
had known exactly how much detail to put into the 
accompaniments so as to give them interest with- 
out trammelling the singers. The stories told or 
him are as numerous, and some of them as good, 
as those told of Rossini. I cannot vouch for the 
following, but I saw it in print on what I believe 
to be good authority. At the interval between the 
two parts of an oratorio he was told by some one 
officially connected with the performance that they 
would like to hear the organ while the audience and 
chorus reassembled. This he considered (and 
rightly) an insult to him as an artist ; he saw no 
more reason why an eminent organist should be 
asked to play when an audience were getting into 
their seats than an eminent pianist, to whom people 
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would certainly not think of making such a request ; 
and his practical rebuke was to cut four small 
wedges out of a bit of pencil and wedge down the 

notes of the chord -^^^ and leave it sounding 

with the Diapason stops drawn ; they " wanted to 
hear the organ," and they should hear it. A pro- 
test was certainly called for ; but this way of 
making it, though very witty, was naturally some- 
what exasperating to the average man. Some 
things I heard from him were admirabje as critical 
summaries, and more witty than unkind. A once 
&mous vocalist who was past her best powers had 
been putting all the fioriture she could muster into 
her songs in " Messiah." I remarked to him that 

Madame was determined to show us she 

could still make a shake. "Ah! yes," he said, 
*' she roared by reason of the very disquietness of 
her heart." At the completion ot the Albert Hall 
organ some eminent Continental organists were 
brought over to honour the occasion. Meeting 
Best afterwards, I asked him what the German 
organists made of it. " Well," he said, " it is 
curious ; they seemed to have no notion of effects ; 
they pulled out all the stops in the organ, and then 
just wallowed in it"; which I can fancy was a 
perfectly apt description. One day he saw on the 
counter of a music-shop a new organ piece by an 
amateur of more social than musical importance, 
written out in three staves for an obbligato Pedal 
part, but with nothing for the Pedal but one long 
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note at the end. Best looked it over silently till 
he came to this, when he said, putting on a look 
of surprise : " Ha I there's a note for the leg, I 
see,** And one realised that the composition was 
judged. 

It was not only, however, in regard to music and 
musicians that he adopted this critical and sarcastic 
attitude ; it was his view of life generally. He 
was a very clever man outside of music, with a 
very keen perception of any element of humbug 
in the affairs of men. I remember his remark 
about some decorative sculpture which had been 
put on a public building in Liverpool, including a 
prominent figure symbolical of " Cotton," as typi- 
fying a principal object of the commerce of the 
city. "That would be all very well," he said, 
" if they made cotton ; but they don't make it — 
they only chaffer in it"; which was true enough ; 
the staple business of "The Flags" (the pkce 
"where merchants most did congregate") was 
buying and selling cotton, and speculating in it ; 
insomuch that it was said that some one had made 
a calculation how many sales could be done (on 
paper) with one bale of cotton without moving it 
from the warehouse. So that he hit the mark 
there, as he often did in his shrewd comments 
on men and things. The best summary of his 
character I ever heard was from a gentleman, a 
stranger to myself, whom I met at dinner just 
after Best's death. We began talking of him, 
and of his curious tendency to take a sarcastic view 
of everything. " Yes," said my interlocutor, " he 
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recognised that the rest of mankind were fools, and 
accepted the situation." That was Best exactly. 

It was not a view of life calcvilated to make its 
possessor very happy, or assist him in making 
others happy ; vet there was another side to all 
this — z side only known to a few. I am rather 
inclined to think that, au fond^ he was in reality an 
exceedingly sensitive man, and that his sarcasm 
was a kind of defensive armour to keep off things 
and persons that irritated him. I have known 
similar cases of apparent contradiction that might 
be explained in the same way. I sometimes 
thought that, like old Frederick of Prussia, he 
wanted to be loved, and was angry with people 
for not loving him. There seem to have been 
two men in him, and those who only knew one 
side of him would hardly have believed in the 
other. To those whom he did not care for or 
wished to keep at a distance he was the man with 
the bitter sarcastic tongue and unsympathetic 
manner ; to those whom he thought a good deal 
of he could be charming. And however he 
might be unpopular to " the general," there were 
those, among people of high culture and position 
in the town and neighbourhood, who were much 
attached to him ; to whom he showed his best 
side, while he had an unfortunate tendency to 
show his worst side to the public. He was always 
kind to me, though I came in for a raking shot 
sometimes when I ventured to differ from him on 
any musical point. That he thought a good deal 
of my musiad abilities I first learned, not from 
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anything he said, but from the terms of a letter 
of introduction which he gave me to Benedict, 
then conductor of the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Society, whom I wished to know* At an Art 
Congress at Liverpool I introduced him to the 
late J. D. Sedding, whose comparatively earlv 
death was such a loss to the architectural world. 
And Sedding, one of the most gentle and refined 
of men, mentioned to me a day or two after how 
he had passed great part of an evening in talk 
with Best, " I was delighted with that man," he 
said ; " he is a real artist ! " That he certainly 
was ; and recognised, I have no doubt, the same 
quality in Sedding. 

Best had no jealousy of other eminent players 
(which is more than could be said of one or two 
eminent pianists I have known). He was credited 
with the feeling, I know ; but the real fact was, I 
think, only that he stood rather on his dignity as 
an exceptional player, and did not choose to be 
grouped with those whom he did not consider his 
equals. It was on this account, I suspect, that 
he refused knighthood when it was oflFered^him ; 
the honour had been conferred previously on an 
organist in an official position who could claim no 
such musical eminence as his own, and he did not 
choose to be put in the same boat. He wrote to 
me once as to a letter which he had received to 
the effisct that the writer (now dead) and some 
other professional organists were disposed to assist 
some public body by giving recitals on their organ 
at a fee much lower than usual, and would he join 
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them in the scheme ? He enclosed a copy of his 
reptyy which concluded, I remember, with the 
words, ^*I must add that I think this proposal 
ought not to have been made to me/* I think he 
was quite justified in taking up this position. He 
was sdways on the most friendly terms with Henry 
Smart, probably the next best organist of his day, 
and whose organ compositions were much more 
popularly successful than his own.* One day when 
two or three of us in his room were speaking with 
enthusiasm of Wesley's anthem "The Wilder- 
ness,'* and of the beautiful treatment of the organ 
accompaniment, Best, who was turning over some 
music, suddenly remarked : " This is very in- 
structive." But it was only a dry joke ; he always 
spoke of Wesley with respect. I was present one 
evening when an American organist who had come 
over with an introduction to him was brought up 
after the recital to try the organ, and plaved for 
about half an hour. One of the party observed 
afterwards that the American had not made very 
much of it, but Best would not allow this. ** No, 
no," he said ; " considering that he did not know 
the organ in the least, I think he did very well — 
very well indeed." I do not think he was in the 
least a vain man ; he had only the justifiable con- 
sciousness of his own powers which every eminent 
artist may be allowed to have. He always stood 

* Smart dedicated one of his most important compositions 
to Besty and by a singular literal error of the printer's it came 
out at fint as dedicated *^ To his fiend W. T. Best.*' 
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on his dignity. When, at the height of his'repu- 
tation, he was again appointed organist to the 
Liverpool Philharmonic Society, it had been the 
custom for the organist to enter through a little 
door at the back of the chorus, dose to the organ. 
But he did not approve of that at all ; he went 
to the green-room and entered with the principal 
singers, and ascended the orchestra steps to the 
organ amid a long salvo of applause, which, how- 
ever, he was very slow in taking to himself ; it 
was only when one of the chorus drew his attention 
to the fact that the applause was meant for him 
that he turned round and bowed. It was Rossini's 
" Stabat Mater " that night, and certainly he woke 
up the old organ in the chorus part of ;the " In- 
flammatus " in a way we had not heard/or many 
a day. 

In his younger days Best was a remarkably 
handsome man, with most beautifully shaped hands. 
I believe a sculptor in Italy had asked for a cast 
of his hand. If he was vain of anything, it was 
of those hands. They were rather thick at the 
knuckles, and with long taper fingers, which were 
kept quite straight in playing rapid passages, 
striking the keys with the precision of mechanical 
levers ; it was impossible to see more beautiful and 
yet quiet execution. He was supremely orderly 
and neat in everything. He had at his house a 
huge albirni in which had been pasted every pro- 
gramme he had ever played, with the place and 
date marked, and another in which were entered 
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the name and address of every correspondent 
who had ever written to him. His large collection 
of music at the hall was arranged and classified 
with scrupvdous care, so that he could always find 
what he wanted at once. He had a passion for 
order and cleanliness in every sense. A solemn 
rite always performed after the recital was to dip 
his whole head into a huge basin of water in the 
lavatory which was a fixture in his room. His 
portrait bust, by Mr. G)nrad Dressier, has been 
placed on a pedestal on the platform of the organ 
which he used to play, but unfortunately the 
sculptor could only model him as he was towards 
the close of his musical life, when ill-health had 
altered him a good deal, and to those who re- 
member him in earlier days the bust is rather a 
melancholy memorial. 

Lastly, it must be said that all Best's acquire- 
ments on the organ and in musical knowledge were 
entirely due to his own study and his own genius 
for the instrument. He had passed through no con- 
servatoire training; with the exception of (I believe) 
a short course of lessons in his boyhood, he was 
no one's pupil but his own. All his execution 
on the organ, all his exceptional knowledge of 
organ effect, were the resvdt of his own un- 
remitting practice and his own innate aesthetic 
perception. 

I have endeavoured to give a summary of his 
artistic merits, without being blind to some defects 
in his character, partly as an act of gratitude to 
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one from whom I received much kindness in my 
youth, but more especially as a matter of justice 
to the memory of a most remarkable artist, who 
has hitherto received no adequate recognition in 
musical literature. 
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